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THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE * 
I 
INTRODUCTION 
The topic itself, “The Christian Philosophy of Love,” 


presupposes the existence of other philosophies of love from 
which the Christian one differs. It will help us to understand 
the Christian philosophy of love if we first consider some of the 
others with which it is contrasted. 

According to the Platonic philosophy of love, a thing 
is to be loved because it is beautiful and insofar as it is beauti- 
ful. Since Beauty is the radiance of the Good, a thing is to 
be loved, ultimately, because and insofar as it is good. The 
entity which is best and therefore most beautiful and there- 
fore most lovable is the Good itself, or God. The Good alone 
deserves our final and unconditioned love. And since the only 
characteristic of things which makes them good is their parti- 
cipation in the Good, when we love things it is really the Good 
in them which we are loving, and so we can say that the Good 
is the only object of love. But since all things do participate in 
the Good, all things are lovable. They participate in it, how- 
ever, in varying degrees, and so they are to be loved more or 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal 
Church. December 2. 1949. as one of a series of papers on ‘Christian Love 
in Theory and Practice.”’ 
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less, depending on their goodness. This doctrine leads immedi- 
ately to mysticism. Corresponding to the dialectic path of 
the intellect there is an anagogic path of love, leading from 
the least of things, which is least lovable, up to God, who is 
absolutely lovable, and in loving whom our love comes to rest. 
To the extent that Christianity is Platonism (and this is a very 
great extent) this Platonic philosophy of love permeates Chris- 
tian thought and especially Christian mysticism. But to the 
extent that Christianity differs from and transcends Platonism 
(and this is an even greater extent) this is not the Christian 
philosophy of love. 

The Vedanta philosophy of love has the same major 
premise as the Platonic, but it has a different minor premise 
and consequently a different conclusion. It agrees with the 
Platonic theory that the Absolute is to be loved absolutely. 
But according to the Vedanta theory each and every one of us 
is the Absolute God, not by ‘participation but by identity. 
You are God, not part of God but all of God. Consequently, 
if I love God I must love you and every other person, not con- 
ditionally but absolutely. The man who hates his neighbor is 
not wicked, for there could be no wickedness so great that God 
would hate himself, but is simply making a terrible mistake. 
Suffering from illusion, he does not see that his neighbor is 
God and therefore absolutely good and lovable. Once this 
illusion is dispelled. the man recognizes that his neighbor is 
God and also that his neighbor is himself. No further motive 
for love is needed; to dispel the illusion and see the truth is 
all that is necessary. This philosophy implies a thoroughgoing 
pacifism. Whereas the Platonist, while he should love all men. 
need not love the infidels very much, since the infidels are 
good but not very good, the Vedantist, if he accepts the 
Vedanta doctrine, must love all men equally and absolutely, 
since all are each other and are himself and are God. This 
universal love, however, pertains only to the realm of reality, 
not to the realm of illusion. The well known critique of paci- 
fism in the Bhagavad Gita is quite consistent with the Vedanta 
teaching. There is no moral objection to killing the enemy, 
even your own brother, when circumstances require it. You 
are killing only his illusory body and not hurting him at all. 
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The Buddhist philosophy of love is very different from the 
Platonic or Vedanta. With characteristically Buddhist con- 
tempt for metaphysics, it is grounded on purely moral, not 
metaphysical, principles. The Buddhist does not seek to love 
what is good, because he does not believe there is any goodness 
in the world. All being, at least all conscious being, is suffering 
and therefore evil. We are related to each other as fellow 
sufferers in an evil world. Just as men together in a shipwreck 
tend to sympathize with each other in their common plight 
and to help each other to escape, so we tend to feel compassion 
for each other insofar as we recognize our common plight, and 
so to help each other to escape from suffering. But if we do 
not, we cannot be forced out of our position by any rational 
argument. There is no logical fallacy in the position of the 
shipwrecked sailor who saves only himself or the Hinyana 
arhat who seeks only his own nirvana. The selfish man is not 
lacking in insight, but in compassion. Insofar as we are com- 
passionate, we tend to sympathize with and so to assist our 
fellow sufferers, and the infinitely compassionate bodhisattva 
will sympathize with all sentient beings. Such compassion is 
quite independent of the merits of its object; its motive is found 
not in the loved person's goodness but in his suftering. Men 
vary in their capacity for compassion, and so love varies, but 
it depends on the nature of the loving subject, not of the 
loved object. We are all, as sufferers, equally deserving of 
love in the sense of compassion. But any individual will love 
none, some, or all of his neighbors depending on his own nature, 
the wideness of his own mercy. 

According to the Confucian philosophy of love, charity, 
called in Chinese jen, and written with an ideogram which 
means literally “two men,” is the natural relation between two 
men. Confucius says, “jen consists in being able anywhere 
and anytime to exercise five qualities: dignity, magnanimity, 
sincerity, earnestness, and kindness.” Just as the other Con- 
fucian virtues — righteousness, propriety, and wisdom — 
are expressions of the innate human instincts of shame, modesty, 
and discrimination, so charity is a natural expression of the 
human instinct of sympathy. All men naturally have these 
instincts. Man's impulse is to do good, for human nature is 
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good; evil is due only to the failure of our potential capacity 
to develop when we fail to cultivate ourselves. But, while 
charity is a natural tendency, it is not to be exercised promis- 
cuously or indiscriminately, but in accordance with our various 
social relationships. A man should love his father one way, 
his son another way; his elder brother one way, his younger 
brother another way; his master one way, and his servant 
another way. Charity, then, is grounded in the nature of the 
human soul; and the details of its expression are grounded in 
the nature of human society. 

The Christian philosophy of love, like all other aspects 
of Christian philosophy, takes its starting point from God. It 
is deduced from the basic premise that God is love. This 
premise is known by revelation, being explicitly declared by 
St. John. It is also known by reason, as necessarily included 
in the nature of the absolute reality. It is also known by exper- 
ience, as is shown by the testimony of those mystics who have 
had a direct intuition of God, and also by the more common 
experience of the rest of us whenever we feel. vaguely and 
uncertainly, the loving comfort of the divine presence. 

For the Christian, therefore, God is the source, rather 
than the goal, of his loving. Christian agape and Platonic 
eros are in this sense the opposites of each other. Nevertheless, 
although love cannot be dissociated from God. since God is 
love, there is, even for the Christian, a human love in which 
God himself is neither the lover nor the loved object. We can 
therefore distinguish, and in this paper I will consider separate- 
ly, three cases of love: God's love for man, man’s love for 
man, and man’s love for God. (The fourth case, God's love for 
himself, I must request your permission to omit. | would not 
say dogmatically that it transcends the power of the human 
intellect, and perhaps we can profit from St. Augustine's dis- 
cussion of it, but it certainly transcends the power of my intel- 
lect.) 

Il 


GOD'S LOVE FOR MAN 


The first case, God's love for man, is the easiest to under- 
stand. God loves us, and loves all things, because it is his 
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nature to love. How could he do otherwise, if God is love ? 
The motive of God's love is in God himself. It is not, there- 
fore, in the loved object. God's love is radiated from God. 
not attracted by an object. The object's goodness or beauty 
or lovableness is irrelevant, and God loves saint and sinner 
equally. God does not love us because we are good; he could 
not, since prior to his loving us we are in a state of utter 
depravity. He does not love us because he recognizes himself 
in us; we are his creatures, but substantially distinct from him. 
He does not love us because he sympathizes with us as fellow 
sufferers, or because of any human instinct he possesses: the 
incarnation is a consequence, not the cause, of his love. He 
loves us because he is love. That. I take it, is the Christian 
doctrine. 

While this is easy to understand. an analogy may suggest 
additional questions, and the obvious analogy is with light. A 
light illumines because it is its nature to illumine. Its shining 
is nowise dependent on the nature of the objects illumined. and 
consequently it shines equally on all things. We can analyze 
the process. We can distinguish the light which shines, its 
shining, and the light which is given. But the nature of the 
object illumined does not enter into the analysis. We can 
even speculate on what would happen to the light which is 
given if there were no object for it to fall on. Likewise we can 
analyze the divine love into the love which loves, its loving. 
and the love which is given. We can speculate, as St. Augus- 
tine did, on the destiny of the love which is given when. before 
the creation, there was no external object to receive it. But 
so long as there is an object, a shining light must illumine 
it and the loving God must love it. No cooperation by the 
object is necessary. 

However, just as bodies differ in their capacity for receiv- 
ing light. some reflecting, some transmitting, and some absorb- 
ing it; so do souls differ in their way of receiving love. The 
body which rejects, that is, reflects, the light which falls upon 
it is for that very reason most conspicuous, being colored, or, 
if it reflects perfectly, dazzling white. But this conspicuous- 
ness is illusory: it is not grounded in the body's own nature; 
and in the dark such a body disappears. Likewise the soul 
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which rejects God's love may for that very reason be most 
conspicuous, as its particular sins distinguish it from others, 
but its brilliance is superficial. It has no inner resource, and 
can never be a source of good. The transparent body might be 
compared with a soul which is a channel of grace, like the 
unworthy minister of a sacrament who performs it effectively 
without being himself affected. But the body which absorbs 
light is changed internally. It becomes hot, and consequently 
radiates heat itself. If it becomes hot enough it becomes lumi- 
nous and so radiates light itself, even in the dark. Similarly the 
soul which absorbs God's love is changed inwardly by it and 
becomes itself a source of love. 

Why there should be these differences, | do not know. 
Why bodies differ in their way of receiving light is a great 
mystery of physics, and why souls differ in their way of receiv- 
ing love is a great mystery of psychology. To explain it by 
free will or prevenient grace or predestination or karma is to 
restate the problem rather than to solve it. But we can see that 
such differences are a necessary condition of a universe. If all 
bodies absorbed light perfectly, instead of a cosmos of different 
things we would have a thermodynamic equilibrium in a world 
of perfect radiators. And if all souls absorbed love perfectly, 
instead of a spiritual cosmos we would have a sort of agapo- 
dynamic equilibrium in a sort of polytheistic world of little 
gods. It is the very essence of creation that the creature should 
be different from God. If our failure to be perfect absorbers 
of love is scandalous, it is creation which is the scandal. 


Ill 
MAN'S LOVE FOR MAN 


Our second topic, man’s love for man, is less easy to 
understand. No motive for love can be found in human nature. 
As a creature, man is substantially distinct from God, that is, 
from love. As a sinner, he is separated from God, that is, 
from love. Therefore it is not his nature to love, and left 
to himself he will not love. If he does love, that must be due 
to the influence of some external force. 
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We all are influenced by external forces. Things, ideas, 
and God, being more or less good and beautiful and therefore 
attractive, do attract us, and so arouse in us a love which has 
its motive in the beauty of the loved object. So long as we are 
alive, we are, as the biologists say, irritable, that is, we shun 
the evil and seek the good. This sort of love is a desire to 
possess. The method of possession varies with the nature of 
the object. We love, in this sense, food. women, music, ideas, 
God. That is, we desire to eat the food. embrace the women, 
hear the music, understand the ideas, and contemplate God; 
and having done so, we relax in the enjoyment of possessing 
the good thing we have obtained. The process is essentially 
the same in all these cases; the more sophisticated forms of love, 
such as love of music, are, as the psychologists say, a sublim- 
ation of the cruder forms; and the mystic who seeks only God 
as the Bridegroom of his soul is carrying the sublimation of 
his libido to the highest possible point. But this is possible 
for saint and sinner equally. This is Platonic erotic love. 
Christian charity is something quite different. 

Charity is love of the same sort as God's love. It is not 
attracted but radiated. Its motive is not the lovableness of 
the object but the loving nature of the subject. Since our 
nature is not innately of this sort, such love becomes possible 
only through a change in our nature. This change can be 
brought about only by love acting on us. When God loves 
us and we absorb his love, we ourselves acquire this love and 
so become love and consequently love because it is then our 
nature to love. 

In understanding Christian love in this way, we must 
avoid two fallacies. The first is to confuse absorption and 
radiation with mere transmitting. That is like confusing your 
sweetheart who writes you love letters with the postman who 
delivers them. The lover is a true source, not a mere channel, 
of love. In a sense, to be sure. when I love, it is not I who love, 
because it is not my innate human nature but the infused divine 
nature which is the love — “Not I, but Christ in me,” as St. 
Paul says. But in another sense, it is I. It is “Christ in me,” 
not Christ through me, and when Christ is in me he changes me, 
and as it were deifies me, and so makes me. like Christ himself, 
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a source of the Holy Ghost, not a channel for it. The Holy 
Ghost, that is, the love which is given, proceeds directly from 
the Father and the Son, but indirectly from every man in 
whose heart the source of love has entered. St. Paul might 
have said, more precisely, “Not the old I, but the new I, 
changed by the Christ in me.” 


The second fallacy to avoid is that of supposing that such 
a change can be brought about only by the direct influence of 
God in a religious experience. This is not the only way of 
conversion, or the usual way. While the sun is the only ultim- 
ate source of physical energy, and we can warm ourselves 
by sun-bathing, we can also warm ourselves at a fire, where 
the solar energy absorbed and chemically stored in the fuel 
is again released. This is the more usual way, and also the 
more efficient, because the fire. while not intrinsically hotter 
than the sun, is hotter for us because it concentrates its heat on 
us. The conversion of the soul is analogous to the heating of 
the body. The only ultimate source of love is God, and we 
can be converted by the direct action of God on the soul in a 
religious experience. But usually a man is converted from 
sinner to saint, that is, from an unloving Adam to a loving 
Christ, through the direct influence of another man, who 
himself has been converted into a source of love either directly 
by God or more probably by still another man. This is the 
more common and more efficient way of conversion, since a 
man’s love, while infinitely less than God's, may be more con- 
centrated and so for us more powerful. Just as a source of 
Platonic love is not only Beauty itself but also every object 
which participates in Beauty, so a source of Christian charity 
is not only Love itself but every person infused with Love. 


If this is true, it follows that, when we love, we are doing 
not our will but God's, and yet ours too, because God's will has 
become ours. God rules the universe, but he does it through 
instruments, not by direct fiats. We are serving as his instru- 
ments when we love. Or rather, since we are not passive tools 
but freely willing persons, we are acting as God's collaborators 
in performing God's own fundamental activity, which is to ex- 
press his own nature, which is love. 
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An analysis of charity, so understood, will show how 
radically it differs from Platonic eros. An analysis will con- 
sider its form, its quality, and its extent. In form Platonic 
love is an attraction from without. charity a spontaneous mo- 
tion from within. In quality Platonic love is desire, and its 
end is to benefit the lover, while charity is benevolence, and its 
end to benefit the beloved. In extent Platonic love is selective, 
distributed in accordance with the varying merits, or supposed 
merits, of its objects, while charity is promiscuous, making no 
distinction among its objects. 

During the academic year 1935-36 my wife and I (and 
for the second semester our daughter) had the pleasure of 
spending the year in Paris. I profited from the lectures I at- 
tended, but I was most impressed by a remark made, not by 
a Sorbonne professor, but by our concierge. In saying goodby 
to him the day we left, I searched my still inadequate French 
for a suitably polite farewell. A phrase from Fraser and 
Squair, my first French grammar, floated up from the sub- 
conscious, and I said, “Vous avez été infiniment gentil,”” and 
he replied nonchalantly, “C'est mon devoir." Of course we 
did not mean it literally, and I suppose that the concierge. 
while he was very kind, was not infinitely so. But his reply. 
“It is my duty to be infinitely kind,” considered out of its 
context and taken literally, I have never been able to forget. 
Sometimes I wake up in the middle of the night with those 
words pounding at my conscience. I am overwhelmed when 
I consider the tremendous import of what they say. For that 
simple phrase, “It is my duty to be infinitely kind,” is the per- 
fect formula of Christian charity, from which nothing should 
be subtracted and to which nothing need be added. The word 
duty expresses the form of charity, the word kind expresses 
the quality, and the word infinitely expresses the extent. 

This formula gives an immediate answer to every prob- 
lem of Christian love: its three concepts tell me why to love, 
how to love, and whom to love. It is possible, however, to 
enrich my understanding of these three concepts through the 
reading of philosophical and religious literature. The material 
is unlimited, and each person must select what appeals to him. 
I personally have found three teachers particularly helpful. 
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One is Immanuel Kant, the second is Sakyamuni as known 
through the Buddhist tradition, and the third is Our Lord as 
reported in the Synoptic Gospels. I mention these three because 
of the way in which their teachings complement each other. 
Each one of them makes one of the three concepts of the 
formula particularly luminous. Kant explains duty, Sakyamuni 
explains kindness, and Jesus explains infinity. 

Kant’s doctrine of the categorical imperative is noto- 
riously inadequate as a theory of ethics. It is inadequate 
because it has no content. The attempt to deduce a content 
for the moral law from its form is a frustrating experience. 
We fail to discover what we should do or whom we should do 
it to. But as a statement of the form of the moral law. his 
doctrine is unsurpassed. What Kant makes perfectly clear is 
that the moral law is a law of duty. It is completely independ- 
ent of any consequences in the world of experience because its 
motive is found not in the world of experience but in the 
eternal law we find within ourselves. This ‘moral law within 
me,’ which, like the “starry heavens above me,” fills the mind 
with awe, is the Holy Ghost, love, as infused in me. Insofar 
as it is not infused in me, I do not apprehend it, and have no 
source of morality other than the attraction of the Good, 
which directs the will, as Kant puts it, heteronomously. We 
act autonomously when our action is expressing our own 
nature, and this is what is meant by duty. It is my duty to be 
infinitely kind, and therefore I should be infinitely kind regard- 
less of any consequence either to me or to the object of my 
kindness. The categorical imperative is an intellectual and 
therefore abstract formulation of love in the Christian sense. 
Love or duty is unconditional, and so unintelligible in terms of 
final cause, because it has no final cause, but only an efficient 
one. 

It nowise follows that love does not have good conse- 
quences. As Kant says, while “there is not the slightest ground 
in the moral law for a necessary connection between the moral- 
ity and proportionate happiness of a being,” practical reason 
nevertheless postulates such a connection as necessary. St. 
Bernard expresses the same thought more elegantly when he 
says: “True love seeks no reward; nevertheless it merits one. 
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Those who do not yet love hear of this reward, those who love 
merit it, those who persevere attain it.” 

The teaching of Sakyamuni, unlike that of Kant, is very 
disappointing on the subject of the form or motive of love. 
It seems to be justified by a sort of negative hedonism in which 
escape from suffering is the ultimate sanction. His teaching 
likewise fails us when we seek some standard by which to 
define the extent of our love. We are told repeatedly that we 
should love all sentient beings, but since this commandment 
is obviously impossible to practice, it has no practical value. 
It may be a good rule for God or even a bodhisattva,. but hardly 
for you or me. But concerning the quality of love the Bud- 
dhist teaching is clear, uncompromising. and practical. Charity 
means to be compassionate, gentle, or kind. 

In a sense, there is nothing so easy as to be kind, because 
it is so simple. In any situation it is perfectly obvious what 
is the kind thing to do, while it is often difficult to decide 
what is the just thing to do or what will produce the greatest 
probable happiness. Kindness is qualitative. There is no cal- 
culus of kindness. Dropping the atomic bomb on Hiroshima 
may have been justifiable by a hedonistic calculus if it probably 
prevented more suffering than it caused, but it was not kind. 
Spanking your naughty baby may be just (and if babies are as 
bad as Freud says, they deserve no end of punishment), but 
it is not kind. The kind act is simple, straightforward, and 
obvious. No one can fail to grasp the sublime simplicity of 
kindness when the Bodhisattva offered his own body to the 
hungry tiger to eat. It was not prudent, and would not be 
justified by the principles in our textbooks of ethics, but it was 
kind. 

Logically there is nothing so easy as to be kind, but 
psychologically there is nothing so difficult. and just because it 
is so simple. Mathematical logic is the most difficult course in 
college precisely because its abstract subject matter is so 
extremely simple, and the human mind, accustomed to dealing 
with more complicated situations, cannot easily adjust itself to 
such simple problems. Likewise, in any practical situation, it 
is simple to see how to act kindly, but human nature seeks 
something more complicated. and we try to calculate faults and 
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merits, apply principles of justice, or estimate consequences. 
Kindness is against human nature, but it is in accord with the 
divine nature. 

Since kindness is the quality of love, we shall be unfail- 
ingly kind if we let ourselves be guided by love in accordance 
with St. Augustine’s simple rule, “Love, and do as you wish.” 
Kindness is expressed in many ways, all of which have in 
common that the expression is agreeable to the recipient. Nobody 
ever resents being treated kindly. The crudest expression of 
kindness is giving a gift — an act of agape arising from the 
will of the giver and benefiting the recipient only. It is eminent- 
ly fitting that the giving of presents should be the primary 
ritual of the principal Christian festival. Christmas presents 
are a sacrament, an outward visible sign of our inward and 
spiritual love for each other. 

The third concept of the formula, the notion of infinitely. 
I find most clearly expressed in Our Lord's teaching in the 
Synoptic Gospels. With regard to the form or motive of charity, 
these Gospels are almost scandalously deficient. Many pass- 
ages if taken literally seem to teech a calculating hedonism in 
which I should love my neighbor in order to get pie in the sky 
when I| die. With regard to the quality or content of charity 
they are also disappointing. Many expressions of charity are 
enumerated. We are told to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and preach the gospel to the poor. But there is no general prin- 
ciple corresponding to the Buddhist principle of compassion. 
The much quoted Golden Rule can hardly be taken seriously. 
Society would collapse immediately if we literally did unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us: I would 
give the grocer food and he would give me money: I would 
cook dinner for my wife and she would give me a bracelet. 
But what Our Lord does teach, with an unmisunderstandable 
clarity found in no other literature known to me, is a statement 
of whom we should love. 

The word infinitely has two meanings: a positive mean- 
ing, applying to all; and a negative meaning, applying without 
exception. To be infinitely kind in the positive sense would 
mean to be kind to all sentient beings, as the Buddhists teach. 
This is clearly impossible. If this were my duty, I would be 
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violating it insofar as a single sentient being in the remotest 
region of the universe is not being kindly treated by me. 
Nothing of the sort is taught, or even hinted at, in the Gospels. 
Our Lord did not command us to love all men. He commanded 
us to love our neighbors. 

Our neighbors are those persons with whom we are in 
contact. To be infinitely kind in the negative sense means to 
be kind to all persons with whom we are in contact, without 
exception. To the question, “Who is my neighbor?” Our 
Lord did not reply, as a Buddhist would, “All sentient beings,” 
but told the parable of the Good Samaritan. Its moral is that 
we should be kind to any person whom we happen to meet, 
even if he is a Jew, the Samaritan’s hereditary enemy. 

If there is any authentic and unequivocal teaching attrib- 
utable to Jesus, it is the commandment, “ I say unto you, love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you. do good to them 
that hate you.’ And why? “That ye may be children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.’ That is to say, the Christian, like God 
himself, loves as promiscuously as the sun shines or the rain 
falls, because it is his nature to do so. If we made any excep- 
tions at all, our enemies would naturally be the first whom we 
would omit. Christ's emphasis on loving our enemies is the 
strongest possible way of saying that there must be no excep- 
tions, that we must love, not all men, but all neighbors. The 
obligation of pacifism in war, as understood by conscientious 
objectors, is unequivocally contained and emphasized in Our 
Lord's teaching. 

This, then, is my understanding of Christian love: a duty 
(that is, an inner urge) to be kind (that is, benevolent) infinitely 
(that is, to all neighbors without exception, even enemies). 
The classical example of Christian love is St. Francis. When 
St. Francis kissed the lepers, it was not as a result of a hedo- 
nistic calculus: it endangered him without helping them. It 
was not because he was attracted by their beauty: their bodies 
were leprous and their souls sinful. It was not because he rec- 
ognized God in them: rather in turning to them he was turning 
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away from the God he apprehended in his mystical contempla- 
tion. It was not because he sympathized with them as fellow 
sufferers: he himself was healthy and saintly, quite unlike them. 
It was because he was so filled with love that he spontaneously 
poured out love to everybody and everything he met — flowers, 
birds, and even ugly lepers. 


IV 
MAN'S LOVE FOR GOD 


The third and last topic is man’s love for God. This is 
the most difficult to understand. On the Platonic theory of 
love, it is obvious why man loves God, but it is impossible 
that God should love man, and so Aristotle taught that God 
loves only himself, moving the world only by attraction, that is, 
by being loved. On the Christian theory of love, on the con- 
trary, while it is obvious why God loves man, it seems incredible 
that man should, or could, love God. How can we confer 


any benefit on the eternally perfect being? How can we be 


kind to God ? 

Yet we are commanded to do so. What is more, Our Lord 
says explicitly that to love God is the first and great command- 
ment, to which even the duty of loving our neighbor is sec- 
ondary. To love God erotically, as the mystic does, presents 
no problem, or rather the only problem is how anyone can be so 
benighted that he does not love the supreme Goodness and 
Beauty. But love in this sense is not a duty which is com- 
manded. The duty to love God is like the duty to love our 
neighbor, and the same sort of love is meant. ’ 

I believe that man’s love for God is the deepest mystery 
of the Christian religion. The metaphysical necessity of God's 
loving man is clear, once we grasp that God is love. The moral 
necessity of man’s loving man is !ikewise intelligible. But 
that man should love God is a great paradox. It is as if we 
should try to warm the sun. 

While I have no expectation of being able to understand 
this paradox, | feel that its solution must be connected with 
another great paradox, the doctrine of the personality of God. 
By reason we can understand, although perhaps dimly, that 
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God is Love, that God is Truth, that God is Goodness, and 
that God is Being and the being of all things. That this 
supreme reality should be a person in the same sense that | am 
a person is a doctrine which as a philosopher I find repugnant 
to reason. Yet we are taught to pray to God, to call him our 
Father, to recognize him incarnate in a human individual, in 
short to consider him a person. If we concede, by faith, that 
God is a person, must we not then infer that God has all the 
essential characteristics of personality, including the need for 
intercourse with other persons ? 

A suggestion to this effect is found in the teaching of a 
saintly writer who is a peculiar authority on Christian love, 
I mean St. Theresa of Lisieux. Her little book is concerned 
with love alone, not complicated by other aspects of religion. 
God is not hungry, she says, but he is thirsty. Not being 
hungry, he needs no burnt offerings or material gifts, as the 
Psalmist explains. But this same God, in asking the Samaritan 
woman for water, confessed that he was thirsty. Thirsty for 
what? Il avait soif d amour. Even God has a need, in fact an 
overwhelming need, a thirst for love. 

In trying to understand this thirst for love, we are ap- 
proaching the limits of intelligibility. We can no longer, as 
before, use an analogy to clarify a meaning also expressed 
literally, but must use an analogy purely and simply, without 
being able to go beyond it. Among all the metaphors we use 
in speaking of God, the commonest is the word Father, and we 
feel that our relation to God is analogous to that of a child 
to his parent. But if this is so, then, if I may say it without 
blasphemy, those of us who are ourselves fathers can have 
some notion of the relation from the father’s point of view. 
My relation to my children is in certain respects analogous 
to God's relation to his creatures. From me they derived their 
being in the first place, and from me they have received the 
necessities of life and all that they possess. Furthermore, I 
love them by a parental instinct which is innate in my animal 
nature and not dependent on their excellence, but only on their 
relation to me. What do they give me in return? They can- 
not give me any material goods. Any Platonic love resulting 
from an appreciation of my merits, if any, would enrich them, 
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not me. And yet they can give me something, in fact the one 
thing of which I have the greatest need — their own affection 
and love spontaneously rising from their own nature and 
expressed in kind acts and kind words. My children can give 
me no Christmas present which | could not have bought 
myself, yet I shall be greatly disappointed if they do not give 
me one, since the one thing I cannot buy, with any amount of 
money, is a present from them, that is, an expression of their 
love. The youngest child recognizes intuitively that, while he 
is dependent on his parents for everything he has, yet they are 
dependent on him for the one thing without which, however 
omnipotent they might seem, their life would be empty, and 
with which, whatever disasters they might suffer, their life 
would be full. The parent does not require this love as a con- 
dition of his loving, but he craves it with a spiritual thirst. 

Perhaps our relation to our Creator is something like 
that. God is love. It is the very nature of love to diffuse itself 
spontaneously, promiscuously, and unconditionally, asking 
nothing in return. Asking nothing in return, yet perhaps need- 
ing something in return. For is it not also the very nature of 
love to crave to be loved by the beloved ? To be loved, not to 
be appreciated. Not to be recognized or desired as a source 
of love thereby in some sense superior, but to be loved in the 
same way, with the same sort of love, and therefore as an 
equal. When my child and I| love each other, then, although 
he has derived from me his being and even the love by which he 
loves me, we meet as equals. When my Heavenly Father and 
I love each other, although I have derived from him my being 
and especially the love by which I love him, we become as it 
were equals, sustaining each other, doing jointly what neither 
could do alone, fulfilling my nature by its highest activity, 
and in a certain ineffable way fulfilling his too. 
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THE PERSON 


In what shall we discover the nature of the person? Is it 
to be found in a kind of activity, and if so, how should we 
characterize this activity? It is, undoubtedly, a seeking after 
value, a movement toward something which is not yet given, 
which is of the nature of a potentiality; and so the person in its 
very essence, intends the future. As a movement, it is a vector, 
as Whitehead has said; ' it cannot be rooted or localized at an 
instant. The nature of the person is indissolubly bound up 
with the nature of time. 


The person is in process of becoming, and in this becoming 
it transforms itself as it reaches after new values. In its becom- 
ing. also, it is able to span the distance between the self it was 
and the self it is to become. Its transformation, then, can never 
become complete; it arises from a basis to which the person is 
always able in some measure to return. 

In order to comprehend the nature of the activity of the 
person, we must ask how it is possible that it could both be in 
process of change and transformation, and also possess this 
continuing character of the base or fulcrum from which change 
arises. To put it more strongly, the person is both the fulcrum 
for its change, and also the change that takes place with refer- 
ence to this fulcrum. What we require is a third conception 
of the self, in the light of which the first two may be understood. 
According to this third conception, the self or person is that 
which mediates its own change: it becomes the mediator be- 
tween its nature as potential and its nature as already actualized. 


The person may thus in a sense be said to partake in each 
of Peirce’s categories at once. In its already completed nature 
as past, it has the character of Firstness, of essence, of quali- 
tative uniqueness. In its motion towards the future, it carries 
with it a reference to other selves, a vector inclination toward 
causal situations in which many individuals are implicated, 
which partakes of the nature of Peirce’s Secondness, although 





1 Process and Reality, passim. 
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he erred insofar as he restricted this to the instantaneous meet- 
ing of entities. And in its mediation of its inclination toward 
the future with its qualitative determinacy in the past, the 
person may be said to partake of Peirce’s Thirdness, for its 
mediation of its becoming with its being is a continuous and 
symbolic mediation of its own transformations in the present 
with the past from which these transformations arise.” 


The existence of the person, then, is neither to be identified 
with its being as a completed entity up to the present, nor with 
its becoming as an incomplete entity with reference to the 
future. The person in order to exist must be more than either 
its becoming or its being; it must be both completed and incom- 
plete. I would apply to it Plato's definition of the sou! in the 
Sophist. in which he declares that the soul mediates between 
rest and motion, between that which is and that which be- 
comes." Through its completed and timeless being, the person 
is connected with the universal and the ideal; through its open 
and becoming character, it possesses within itself a ground for 
dynamic change and development in the future. If it were 
merely incomplete, it could not even be, for it would lose itself 
in its changes; but if it were merely complete, it would already 
be nothing other than essence; it could never exist in time. 
Both characters are essential to it, and to speak of them in 
isolation from each other is already to have abstracted them 
from that concrete unity of the self in which alone they possess 
reality and significance. 

Whitehead, in his Adventures of Ideas, compares the self 
to Plato's Receptacle in the Timaeus.* He intends to suggest 
that there must be a continuing character to the self, something 
of the nature of a medium or a matrix which is amenable to 
change and development. This medium or matrix must be of 
the nature of a potentiality for actualization. Whitehead thus 
gives to the character of the self something of the nature of the 


2 This way of interpreting Peirce’s categories is my own. He himself 
connected Firstness with the present, Secondness with the past, and Third- 
ness with the future (Collected Papers, II, 84-86). 

3 Sophist, 248-49. 

4 Adventures of Ideas, Part III, Ch. XI, § 19. 
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extensive continuum in Process and Reality. Indeed, we may 
say that every self is in a sense an intensiona! continuum — 
that is, it is a potentiality for intensional change and determin- 
ation, just as the extensional continuum is a potentiality for 
extensional change and determination. It is this potential and 
continuous character of the self which is manifested in its 
conative nature, its dynamic thrust. This intensional matrix 
of the self is continually being actualized through relationship 
with other entities in qualitatively different ways. But we 
cannot simply identify the person with this matrix or medium, 
for this is insufficient alone to constitute an existent person; 
by itself it is only an abstraction from the person as a unity. 
It is necessary to the person, for without such a basis the per- 
son could never bind and mediate its temporal determinations 
together, nor could it continue into the future, but it is not suf- 
ficient ever to grant us the full reality of a self as a self. We 
must rather suppose that throughout existence this original 
potentiality becomes determined more and more, and that it 
is never in fact to be found apart from some definite deter- 
minations. 

We must think, then, of the person as a continuum for 
actualization, as constantly being actualized in discrete situa- 
tions with other entities, and as the mediator of its own changes 
in the present with its nature as past and already determined. 
It may be considered as being, as becoming, and as an existent 
entity possessed of both being and becoming. But only in the 
last perspective can it be said to possess full reality. What we 
wish to understand, however, is the nature of the person as an 
activity. How in the course of its activity does it manifest its 
character as being, as becoming and as that which mediates its 
being and its becoming into one existent whole ? 

The self endures through time. It persists: it also changes. 
Its nature may be considered in the light of a triple reference: 
to the past, to the present, and to the future. Its activity must 
be understood as taking place always in terms of this triple 
reference. In its relation to its own past, it holds together 
its past effects and conserves them. In its relation to the future, 
it moves forward and transcends itself as already become in its 
reference to what is beyond it. In its relation to the present, 
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it mediates both these activities in one reflexive movement, in 
which it is able to become aware of itself as a unity, even 
though historically it is still incomplete. These three functions 
of the person in relation to the past, the future, and the present 
may be named the function of Conservation, the function of 
Transcendence, and the function of Reflexiveness. Without 
the presence in some measure of all three, a person does not 
exist. It must be able to refer to other entities; it must be able 
to preserve its own identity; and it must be able to become an 
object to itself. Furthermore, all these potencies must demons- 
trate their presence temporally in the actual functioning of the 
person. If the person were not able in some way to retain its 
past effects, it would exist only in this instant, an existence 
which would be utterly devoid of meaning, and a fortiori not 
what we mean by a person; if it were not able to refer to enti- 
ties beyond itself, it could not enter significantly into actions 
which would change it, and hence it could have no history; 
if it were not able to be aware of itself as an object, we could 
never know or even postulate that any selves existed; accord- 
ingly, all three activities are essential to the nature of the 
person. 

Let us first consider what we mean by transcendence, or 
the reference beyond itself of the person. The nature of the 
person is not enclosed or monadic. It possesses openness to 
the environment; within it are to be found from the very first 
inclinations and motions toward other entities. Thus in a sense 
the self must be taken from the beginning to be social in char- 
acter, to be possessed of this multiple reference to other things 
and persons. We all remember Kant’s statement in the “Refut- 
ation of Idealism” * that the empirical self could not be known 
apart from a not-self, and the subsequent position of the ideal- 
ists that this not-self itself must consist of other selves in rela- 
tion to which the self recognizes itself. The idealists, however, 
maintained that in the last analysis the finite self becomes the 
object of an absolute self within which it is totally contained. 
But the reference of the self to others beyond itself can neither 
be understood as that of containing the others, nor as that of 


5 Critique of Pure Reason: “Analytic of Principles.” 
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being contained by an other or others. We make a funda- 
mental mistake when we interpret the relation of self-trans- 
cendence in terms of either “possession” or of ‘being possessed 
by.”’ It is on the contrary a relation between terms, neither of 
which is completely exhausted by virtue of the fact that they are 
the terms for this relation. Possession is an asymmetrical 
internal relation in which the one term completely possesses, 
the other term is completely possessed. In the reference of the 
self in its self-transcendence to others, we find that neither 
alternative holds: the self neither completely possesses nor is 
it completely possessed. Its activity is of a different sort, 
namely, that of finding itself in relation to other entities in 
connection with whom it can transform the real and create 
something new.* 


That a reference to others belongs to the very nature of 
the self is basic to Whitehead’s conception of the actual occa- 
sion. He, however, tends to interpret this reference in terms 
of the objective immortality of the actual occasion for others, 
after its own satisfaction has been consummated. But this 
reference belongs to the self as a self, even when it is most 
concerned with itself. There is always an openness of the 
nature of the self toward other entities, an openness which 
Whitehead does not admit in the present,’ although it is basic 
to his view of the past and of the future, and, fundamentally, of 
the actual occasion itself. There is a sense, indeed, in which 
we may say that every person is situated at once, so to speak. 
in its past, its present, and its future; if in its future it already 
functions as objectively immortal, this future must so possess 
its present that its present also holds that reference; otherwise. 
the present itself becomes meaningless. Similarly, a rigid dis- 
tinction between the private and the public nature of the self 
cannot in the last analysis be maintained. What that self 


61 have been deeply influenced by Paul Weiss’s discussion of the 
nature of the individual in his Reality; yet I believe that the conception of 
“assimilation” or “possession’’ developed in that work is also open to the 
criticism made above, in some degree. 


7 Cf. his discussion of the mode of presentational immediacy (Process 
and Reality, passim). 
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enjoys as most private already possesses its public reference. 
The self must, paradoxically, transcend itself in the very act 
of being a self, for without this self-transcendence it could not 
become; its nature would already be self-contained and static, 
and it would not be a being in time. 


But conversely, the person must also conserve its past 
effects in order to exist. It must not alone attain to something 
new through self-transcendence, but it must also be able to 
preserve the old as the basis, the fulcrum for its change. If an 
entity completely and totally changed, it would be only a series 
of happenings which would be completely unrecognizable as 
what we mean by the self or person. Thus Spinoza raises the 
question of the Spanish poet who forgot in his madness that 
he had ever written his poems.* Spinoza considers that he 
could no longer be said to be the man who wrote them. It is 
certain that the self often becomes disassociated into more than 
one, perhaps several, apparently discontinuous selves, analo- 
gous to the selves that we meet in dreams. But a basis for 
their reassociation must in some manner be present, when we 
know that the achievement of their reintegration takes place 
again and again. Indeed, the self always to some extent presents 
a multiple character, and it is always working toward the unific- 
ation of this multiplicity. As in Kierkegaard’s image of the 
sword-dancer, we gain this unification only perpetually to lose 
and regain it. It is the self in its mediating function which 
directs this process. The unity of the self must be understood, 
then, as a dynamic process of unification. a process which 
admits of a more or less in its growth and development, rather 
than as a rigid unity, an all-or-none locking together of its 
parts. 

The self is able to conserve the basis for its own reintegra- 
tion. Furthermore, it preserves this both as something already 
actualized, and also as a potentiality for further development. 
The continuous character of the self, which transcends all 
determinations, is its character as a medium or a matrix for 
further development, and as a potentiality for change. It is 
this character which is able to be modified, although only 





* Ethics, Part IV, Prop. XXXIX, Scholium 
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with reference to limitations already set by its nature as past, 
in its meetings with other entities. This basic potentiality has 
already been limited and actualized in various ways, nor can 
we penetrate back to a stage in which it was not so limited 
and actualized. Every self, then, is the bearer of certain unique 
determinations, and these are present to it not necessarily 
as that which is actively remembered, but as that which 
can be remembered, which can be brought up to the sur- 
face of consciousness, it may be only at times of great im- 
port or urgency. Thus the person possesses in its depths 
layer after layer of forgotten experience, an experience which 
no matter how deeply forgotten is still able to have a part 
in shaping the real, and even at times to become vivid again 
to the center of consciousness. But how do we know in these 
times of apparent recognition of the long-distant past, that 
we are not subject to a baffling deception of the present moment 
which ingeniously reconstructs for us a past which actually 
never existed ? The answer is that we recognize this present 
itself only through contrast — that contrast with the past with- 
out which the very notion of a present experience would be 
meaningless. For if we experienced only the present, it would 
not be able to yield us even the illusion of a past experience, 
and it itself would be not a present experience, but something 
out of time altogether. We know by contrast, and the recalled , 
past immanent within the present still preserves its nature 
as past, by virtue of which we are able to contrast with it that 
very present within which it reoccurs to us. 

The person, then, preserves both definite determinations 
of itself and also that indefinite matrix which is a continuum 
for further development, as well as an ultimate source of those 
determinations it already possesses. But the person has still 
a third character, without which it could not be considered 
a person or self: its ability to take itself as an object, and as 
a subject to stand in a reflexive relation to itself. It is this 
characteristic which we have referred to already as its reflex- 
iveness. What can we mean, however, when we say that the 
person is able to take itself as an object ? On the one hand, 
the person as subject and the person as object may not be 
simply identified; on the other hand, it is impossible to divide 
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them from one another. If we attempt simply to identify the 
person as subject with itself as object, treating them as one 
and the same, as is the case with Aristotle's God, we are left 
with an empty tautology, for the pure subject, aware only of 
itself, finds no concrete content of which it could be aware. 
But if we attempt to divide the self as subject from the self 
as object, then the objective or empirical self becomes only 
a thing among things, and not a person; and the subject, like 
Kant’s transcendental self, is only subject-in-general and not 
myself or yourself as an individual. In actual fact, however, 
the object becomes subject constantly, without losing itself in 
this process, and the essence of what we mean by reflexivity 
is that we are able continually to experience the two-in-one, 
subject-in-object and object-in-subject. Thus reflexivity is not 
a mere tautology, as it would be if the subject could only reflect 
itself as pure subject. On the contrary, we always find in 
the self as object something concrete, which is able also to 
become subject without being fully contained in this process. 
For when the self as subject apprehends itself in its object- 
ivity, there always remains a depth of the person which does 
not become wholly transparent in this act. Thus we can never, 
as in Cartesianism, identify the self with its cognitive function 
alone. On the other hand, we have no right to conclude that 
this further and unexhausted depth of the self is irrational 
in the sense of being unalterably opposed to the reason. The 
object is always becoming subject. and as subject is able to 
reflect upon itself as object continually to a greater or less 
extent. To this extent the self is rational, an ever-fluctuating 
extent to which we can set no a priori bounds, and this moving 
margin of rationality gives us the leverage which is needed 
in order constantly to deepen our measure of comprehension 
and control. It is necessary, then, to think of the reflexivity 
of the self, not as a static and fixed condition of its existence, 
which is either present to it altogether or not at all; but as an 
open, dynamic and changing condition which cannot in the last 
analysis be understood apart from its function with reference 
to the activity of the self as a whole. In other words, the 
reflexivity of the self is not simply given as an actuality; it is 
rather a potentiality which may be more or less actualized, 
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and which undergoes actualization in terms of an object which 
is always changing and developing. The self as subject, then. 
is not complete or fixed with regard to its relation to itself as 
object, but its dynamic and open character results from the 
dynamic and developing character of the person as a whole 
who may be regarded either as reflecting subject or as reflected- 
upon object. There is, one might say, an open cyclical char- 
acter of the whole self in which the ever-renewed modifications 
of the objective self are mediated by the reflexive functioning 
of that very self as subject, and then the entire self becomes a 
new objective basis for still further subjective functioning. 
This process takes place over and over again. Thus the self 
is at no point a simple entity, but rather the complex and never- 
ended result of a highly differentiated process of development. 

Is mediation, then, to be regarded as a form of that con- 
tinuity which the self already possesses as a matrix for devel- 
opment? It is true that the indeterminate continuity of the 
self is the basis of the possibility that the self may be able 
to interconnect and synthesize its own diverse determinations. 
Yet the matrix cannot be identified with the continuity of that 
mediation itself; it is rather, as it were, the materia prima for 
that connectedness, a materia prima which, as Aristotle has 
said, is arrived at only as an artifact of the reason, and which 
is never to be found as a pure ontological object by itself. The 
work of mediation of the self, on the other hand, is, it is true. 
never finished. But wherever we find it, we find also distinc- 
tions and differences. We discover an articulated content 
which in its mediated character gives us the possibility of a 
definite and harmonious patterning of the determinations of 
the person. As anything approaching completion, such a pat- 
terning is only a regulative ideal; but as incomplete, yet still 
effective, it must always in some measure be present to the self. 
It is from the person as both that which mediates and that 
which is mediated that we must start in order to reach through 
abstraction either the self as indeterminate potentiality or the 
self as that which is definite and determinate. If the definite and 
determined character of the person belongs primarily to its past, 
and if the indefinite and indeterminate character has to do pri- 
marily with its potentiality for the future. then we must discover 
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in its moving present that concrete self within which these 
two characters are indissolubly merged and mediated. 


ISABEL STEARNS 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE SELF 

Philosophers themselves are responsible for the obscurity 
of many problems. They “‘first raised a dust and then complain 
that they cannot see,’ as Berkeley put it. It is part of our 
task to help to dispel this dust in order that we may obtain a 
clearer picture of reality, — in our particular case, a clearer 
picture of the reality and nature of the self. 

Dust was first raised over the problem of the self when 
Descartes illegitimately passed from the Cogito to the res 
cogitans. The modern substantial conception began with him 
and future theories did not try to understand the nature of the 
self. Rather, they took a stand in favour of or in opposition 
to the substantial conception. A fallacious dilemna thus arose, 
according to which philosophers have to choose between a sub- 
stantial self or no self at all. The origin of the substantial con- 
ception of the mind and the story of its slow dissolution through 
Locke and Berkeley before it reached the Humean peak is too 
well known to be retold again. Let me only dwell a little on 
the extremes of the process which at the same time represent 
the two horns of the dilemma: Descartes and Hume. 

It seems to be clear that Descartes passed illegitimately 
from the Cogito to the res cogitans, since he introduced the 
concept of res through a play of words inspired by a metaphys- 
ical presupposition. He only proved the existence of the Cogito, 
the thinking activity, and the sum of the cogitationes. But he 
jumped from the thinking as an activity to the thinking thing. 
It is the famous passage in the second of his Metaphysical 
Meditations where, after stating his first proposition — Cogito 
ergo sum — he reasons thus: If I am, I must be some-thing; 
and since thinking alone is inseparable from me I am a thinking 
thing. The argument is based on the substantial presupposi- 
tion that there could not be an activity without a substantial 
subject. He wrote in the Principles of Philosophy: 

It “... is very manifest by the natural light which is in our souls, 
that no qualities or properties pertain to nothing: and that where some 


are perceived there must necessarily be some thing or substance on 


which they depend.” ! 


? Principles of Philosophy, Part I, § 11. Cf. also I, § 52 
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In a nutshell, such is the way that one of the two extremes 
of the dilemma started. Hume is responsible for the other 
extreme. In his analysis of “personal identity’ Hume seems to 
be interested in finding out whether there is such a thing as 
the self. But as he is still full of substantial assumptions, he 
does not look for the self but rather for something simple, inde- 
pendent and unchangeable, the three main characteristics of the 
substantial self. 

He expressly states the first characteristic; the other two 
are implicit in various passages of his Treatise. Hume writes 
that perhaps someone could 

perceive something simple and continu'd, which he calls himself; 

tho’ I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

The idea of the supposed “independent” self is clearly 
stated when he writes: 

And were all my perceptions remov'd by death, and cou'd I neither 

think, nor feel, nor see, nor love. nor hate after the dissolution of my 

body, I shou'd be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is farther 
requisite to make me a perfect non-entity.* 


And it is again stated when he writes in the Appendix 
that the perceptions ‘must be the same with self; since the one 
cannot survive the other.’ * The substantialist suppositions 
that he could not remove from his mind did not allow him 
to see that independence is not an essential characteristic 
of what exists. The transitory or definite removal of perceptions 
could cause the suppression of the self, though the former could 
not be confused with the latter. It did not occur to him that 
the self and its perceptions could be so intimately connected 
that what happens to one essentially affects the other. The 
idea of the self as an unchangeable being is still clearly stated: 

If any impression gives rise to the idea of self, that impression 

must continue invariably the same thro’ the whole course of our lives; 


since self is suppos'd to exist after that manner. But there is no 

impression constant and invariable.5 

Why have we to suppose that the self, if it exists, must be 
unchangeable ? Why not accept the possibility of a changeable 


* Treatise of Human Nature, Green and Grose edition, I, iv, 6, p. 534. 
3 Tbid. 

4 Ibid., I, 559 

* Tbid., I, 533 
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self, as we could accept the idea of a self that depends upon 


its perceptions ? 


The passages quoted ® seem to prove beyond any doubt 
that Hume denied only the substantial self, leaving the door 
open to other selves that were not substantial. But he gave 
the impression that there were no other possibilities, and the 
false dilemma had been well-established. Even contemporary 
philosophers have fallen into the same trap when they deny 
the existence of the self — as was the case with James and 
Russell — or when they affirm its existence — as was the case 
with DeWitt H. Parker.’ 

We should not be misled by previous ways of posing the 
problem. The historical reasons that forced Hume to take a 
stand against substantialism no longer prevail. We should put 
Hume within his historical context and free ourselves from the 
dust of disputes that are no longer relevant. By being conscious 
of the historical limitations of previous philosophers we have 
a good chance for a fresh start with the advantage of gain- 
ing from their philosophical experience. 


The impact of Hume's denial of the self has been so 
great, especially in English-speaking countries, that one feels 
compelled to start with the problem of the existence of the self 
all over again. 

Does the self exist? It has no real meaning at all to 
put such a question in such a way, since any answer one may 
give implies the affirmation or denial of a particular conception 
of the self. Bradley's device of making a long list of meanings 
the word ‘‘self’’ may have, helped very little since in a negative 
answer there is always the possibility of having a self in a 
sense that has not been taken into consideration. 

The safest way to avoid these difficulties is to try to see 
what is there, without asserting anything about the nature of 
the “what.” If we look into ourselves now we will have the 
experience of looking for something which is not stable but 


6 Cf. also I, iv, 2, p. 495; I, iv. 5, pp. 517 and 518 


7 Cf. his concept of a core or essential self within the matrix self in 
the latter's book Experience and Substance, University of Michigan Press, 
1941, chs. II and III 
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moves along. Descartes proved once and for all the impossibility 
of denying the existence of the cogitationes; every time we want 
to deny or doubt their existence, the very denial or doubt proves 
they are there. 

We have already found something. Now we can put the 
problem in strict terms without anticipating any theory. Is that 
all we can find in ourselves, or is there an x — whatever its 
nature may be — such that it is not a cogitation, an experience, 
or something equivalent to the sum of one’s experiences ? 

To many people the solution of this problem is clear, 
for they believe that the very existence of the cogitationes 
proves the existence of the self. Their argument is that since 
the cogitationes cannot exist in thin air, they must be exper- 
iences of someone — that is, of some self or mental substance. 

But this argument is of no value at all, because it begs 
the question; it assumes exactly what we have to prove. 

Other thinkers will take a similar attitude but for different 
reasons. They claim that they have through intuition an im- 
mediate grasp of the existence of the self. This is the attitude 
of Bergson and many people after him. Bergson writes: 

There is one reality, at least, which we all seize from within 
by intuition and not by simple analysis. It is our own personality in 

its owing through time — our self which endures (dure) .8 

Though I think I have an immediate apprehension of my- 
self. I will not dismiss the whole problem of the existence of 
self for that reason — as Bergson does — since I have grown 
rather suspicious about the data provided by so-called intui- 
tion. My suspicion is based on the fact that I have had other 
intuitions of a similar kind which later proved to be theoretical 
anticipations of what I was looking for. Furthermore, although 
there are men like Bergson who have the intuition, there are 
others like James who do not have it; and we cannot build a 
philosophy exclusively on our own private data, disregarding 
the data of other selves. But there is still another important 
reason for not taking intuitions as final. When we intuit some- 
thing, we not only intuit the presence of it but also its nature. 
though sometimes only vaguely. Doubtless, among those who 


8 An Introduction to Metaphysics. translated by T. E. Hulme, New 
York, 1912, p. 9. 
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claim to have intuitions of the self there are cases of radical 
differences in the description of the nature of what they grasp. 
To make matters worse, there are cases where we can find such 
differences in a single man, as in the case of Husserl who, in 
spite of having an acute sense in exploring his inner life, has 
had different intuitions through different stages of his life. 
Which intuition are we going to take for the true one? 
These difficulties do not imply that we should ignore 
intuitive data. Supporters and critics of intuition make the 
same logical mistakes. Supporters base their claims on the 
positive instances, ignoring the negative ones when intuition 
has failed to provide an actual datum. Critics, on the other 
hand, take into account only the negative cases, as if one who 
tells a lie can never speak the truth. In other words, we 
should not take intuition to be decisive: yet we should not ignore 
it, since it provides valuable data. We have to supplement it 
and check its data with other intuitions of the same person or 
different persons. We have to contrast it with his behaviour; 
we have to test it through its implications and consequences in 
other fields and with the knowledge we have from other sources. 
Intuition, therefore, does not provide decisive data to 
support the existence of the self. An analysis of concrete 
psychological situations will show, however, that intuition is 
not completely mistaken in its assertion of the existence of the 
self. Let us analyse some specific pychological examples and 
see whether we can explain them wholly in terms of experiences 
or cogitationes, which are the only reality we have found so far. 
I am reading a book; its name is Process and Reality. 
I read the first part, where Whitehead gives the basic ideas. 
Now I am reading the second part which is to be understood 
in relation to the first. Could I understand it if all the exper- 
ience I had when I read the first part were gone? My past 
experiences are present in some way: otherwise everytime I 
should read a passage of a book the experience would be new 
and the process of learning impossible. But we do learn; we 
do understand a subsequent chapter which is based on the first. 
Could these facts be explained in a world of disconnected ex- 
periences like the one that Hume describes? Certainly not. 
In such a world a past experience is gone forever: it has been 
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replaced by the present one. It is true that Hume in the 
Appendix of the Treatise of Human Nature and James in his 
Essays in Radical Empiricism feel the necessity of putting those 
disconnected experiences together. But they do not want to 
admit the existence of the self because they are afraid that the 
substantial self will be introduced through the back door. 

Not only the analysis of our past experiences but also that 
of our future ones provides a basis for the existence of the self. 
If there were no self, our whole personality would be consti- 
tuted by our past. Furthermore, the future would have no 
meaning, since it is impossible to have an “impression” of what 
has not already happened. But we know that our life is pro- 
jected towards the future. Plans, foresight, hope, anxiety 
about the future, are real facts of our daily life that no one can 
deny. Who foresees? Who has a hope? Who is worried ? 
Is it the experiences which belong to the past and which, there- 
fore, have disappeared ? Or is it the self that is standing in the 
past, but looking towards the future ? 

The presence of the self is evident particularly in cases of 
strain, opposition and struggle. In an easy life without trouble. 
in moments of peace and tranquillity, the self hides itself behind 
the smooth and gentle experiential stream. But a sudden inter- 
ruption of the common flow of life is enough to show the pres- 
ence of the self that emerges from the experiential stream 
and does not let it flow, but leads it. It is a time for decisions. 
when the self does not drift with the current of the experiential 
flux but imposes its will and points to a goal and to the way 
of reaching that goal. 

Decision would be impossible without a self. If we were 
the result of the past, experiential stream, we should be com- 
pelled to behave according to the norms derived from our past. 
No one could give a new course to his life; we should be the 
blind product of our past. The arrow has its way already de- 
termined when it leaves the bow. It cannot go where it wants: 
it has its fixed trajectory and follows it. It would be nonsense 
to talk about the decision of the arrow to go one way or the 
other. But the course of our life is quite different from the 
flight of the arrow. It is true that the past presses our life in 
one direction or the other, but it does not necessarily determine 
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which way to go. At any moment, our will can alter our life's 
course, can substitute a new aim, can give it a new meaning. 
We are to decide. Not our past, not our memory, but our will, 
ourselves. Decision would have no sense without a seif: it is 
the self and not “the bundle of past perceptions’ which make 
the decision. The self even decides upon the nature of the 
coming experiences. When we make up our minds to go to a 
concert, take a trip, or write a book, we anticipate the kind 
of experiences we shall enjoy, and show the experiential flux 
which way to go. We do not go adrift in the experiential 
stream; we decide upon its course, its future. 

Memory and will, past and future need the presence of 
the self to give them meaning. In hundreds of cases it will be 
easy to show that many psychological situations would be 
incomprehensible if we deny the self. It will suffice to point 
out that moral behaviour and moral problems would be mean- 
ingless if we drop the self. How would responsibility and 
repentance be possible, for instance ? Who will be responsible 
for a crime ? Who would repent of something wrong? The 
experience at the moment it was done? The whole of the ex- 
periential flux ? Or simply the Ego that committed the crime ? 

Opposition to the existence of the self is due. as we pointed 
out in the case of Hume, to a misleading way of stating the 
problem. Both substantialists and anti-substantialists think the 
only chance there is of having a self is the substantial self, the 
res cogitans. Some fight for it, some against it, but both are 
blinded by its supposed presence. There are still many thinkers 
who do not want to admit anything that may be called a self 
or an Ego, simply because they find that the self changes, that 
there is no immutable core within it. And, as they have observed 
that change is an essential characteristic of our experience, 
they arrive at the conclusion that the self is nothing but a col- 
lection of experiences. They fail to take notice of the fact 
that change has quite a different character when it is referred to 
the experiences than when it is referred to the self. Experiences 
change by substitution; in the experiential flux, one experience 
takes the place of the other. The experience of sorrow that I 
now have because I received bad news, has taken the place of 
the experience of joy that I had a moment ago. Sorrow is not 
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a modification of joy; it is simply a new experience. The same 
can be said of experiences of one kind: each shade in an ex- 
perience means a new experience. Something quite different 
happens to the self. It does not change by substitution but by 
alteration; whenever it changes, it undergoes an inner adjust- 
ment. That is why it can change and be the same, as we shall 
soon see. 

All the above psychological and ethical examples prove, 
in our opinion, the existence of the self. Thus we feel it neces- 
cessary to look for a new concept of the self which has to 
take into consideration Hume's analysis, but which will not 
commit the error of analysing the self away. We shall first 
point out some misconceptions which have hindered a complete 
understanding of the nature of the self. 

There has been a confusion between the permanence and 
the immutability of the self. The self is always present: there 
is no experience which does not belong to an Ego. At the 
same time, it has a certain stability in contrast to the unstable 
flux of experience. These two facts have been misunderstood. 
In precisely the same way that the correct observation of the 
changing nature of the self makes many people think that it 
could be reduced to its experiences, its permanence and relative 
stability have induced others to believe in the existence of an 
unchanging entity. The confusion has the same origin in 
both cases: both were correct observations which Hume failed 
to reconcile, because he paid more attention to the substantial- 
ists’ conclusions than to their suppositions. 

Permanence is not incompatible with change. As a matter 
of fact, these two characteristics of the self are intimately inter- 
related. It is evident that our experiences modify the structure 
of the self since what happens to us — the loss of a child or 
a friend, for instance — will produce an inner adjustment that 
alters our self. However, no experience or series of experiences, 
no matter how strong it may be. can push the self completely 
away, unless it also puts an end to every future experience. 
Moreover, the alterations produced by every new experience 
are, at the same time, what gives stability to the self. In the 
case of the loss of a child or of a friend, the experiences caused 
by such events make us change. We shall never be the same 
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man we were before. But, at the same time these experiences 
will stamp our personality with a definite characteristic; hence- 
forth we shall be the man who lost his son or his friend. 
And the new children or friends that we may have may lessen 
our grief, but can never take that stamp completely away from 
us. 

The facts just pointed out are, at the same time, evidences 
of the functional nature of the self. The existence of the Ego 
does not depend upon any obscure or hidden substantial core, 
but upon what it does, what it has done, what it wants and 
what it is able to do. The self reveals itself by its activities; it 
reveals itself and constitutes itself by its doing, its behaviour. 
Nothing is before it performs an activity, nothing is left after 
the experiences vanish completely; its esse is equivalent to its 
facere. What holds the experiences together, what gives us per- 
sonality is not a substantial tie but a functional relation. The 
self is not something made once for all, but something that is 
always in the making. There is no original nucleus independent 
of its activities or experiences, no original stuff. If we take the 
activities away, the self becomes an abstraction very difficult 
to distinguish from a non-entity. To interpret the self correctly. 
we must replace, therefore, the category of substance by that of 
function. The concept of function connotes, in this case, those 
of activity, process, and relation. 

The functional link does not include only our past exper- 
iences. The self is memory, but it is not only memory. Our 
personality depends upon what has happened to us, but it 
cannot be reduced to our personal history. In other words, the 
Ego is not the blind aggregate of our experiences. We get 
the push from the past, but we also get the pull of the future. 
There is a note of novelty and creativity in the self represented 
by the free will; it leads the course of the stream of life to its 
future experiences. The self depends upon its history but it has 
the capacity of making its own history, of leading its life on 
new routes. The self is memory, but memory projected towards 
the future. The future not only influences the nature of the self 
in so far as it is realized but also while it is still a future. What 
we plan to do, even if we never get to do it, gives sense to our 
activities. The future not only forms part of the self as a 
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scheme of ideas, but it is also present through our emotions. 
In times of confusion and bankruptcy the future of our country 
or of our son grieves us, and though it is true that our pain 
is a present and not a future pain, its objects are in the future. 
Hope. despair, and many other experiences would be impos- 
sible if the future were not an element of our lives. 

The self is a function already performed, but it is also a 
function to be performed, a capacity, a potentiality. Our being 
consists not only of what we have done. but also of what we 
mean to do and what we are able to do. The past creates ability 
and our ability gives sense to our past. Even the capacity that 
was never exercised, the potentiality that never had the chance 
of becoming actual, is an element of our selves. 

Past and future are not separable; they are members of an 
organic unity. The past has meaning only with reference to 
the future; the future depends upon the past. We cannot do 
whatever we want; our abilities depend upon our past exper- 
iences. 

Some people have denied the dynamic character of the 
self or have not given much attention to it because they thought 
it incompatible with its unity. They failed to comprehend the 
unity of a changing being and therefore they thought the pro- 
cess of alteration referred only to the surface of the Ego. 
which has an unchangeable core. It is quite true that there is 
only one Ego for each experiential stream but it is also true 
that it is not unchangeable. As we have already pointed out, 
the self is always changing since everything that happens to 
it affects it. But change does not mean substitution. Rather, 
it means an alteration of the inner pattern, such that what has 
already happened to us is never gone completely, even though 
its nature and significance may change with the development 
of the self. The unity of the self is. therefore, unity of multi- 
plicity, not multiplicity of homogeneous elements but of a 
variety of elements. The multiplicity that is unified by the self 
is of quite a different nature. There is a multiplicity of types 
of experience: intellectual, emotional and volitional experience: 
of the nature of experience: joy and sorrow, love and hate, 
hope and despair: of experience as related to our different 
activities: professional, civil, domestic, etc. All this variety of 
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experiences rests upon the diversity of the different stages of 
our life: childhood, boyhood, etc. The most simple psychol- 
ogical type is, therefore, a very complex unity of opposing 
experiences. As a matter of fact. a certain psychological tvpe 
is nothing but a reference to the experiences or activities that 
predominate. 

It goes without saying that what we call the unity of 
multiplicities is not a unity of aggregates, but an organic or 
structural unity, a gestalt. What is altered by what happens 
to us is the inner structure of our selves, not a supposed sub- 
stance that may constitute our Ego. Thus the self is an evolu- 
tionary structure. a dynamic gestalt. 

Let me explain what I mean by gestalt. A gestalt is a 
structure, whole or totality that has qualities that none of its 
members have. In this sense, it is opposed to a “mere sum.” 
A gallon of water differs only in quantity from each of the four 
quarts that constitute it. This is a case of a “mere sum”; there 
is no intrinsic difference between the different elements that form 
it. A melody, on the other hand, is a good illustration of a 
gestalt. It has qualities that cannot be found in each of the 
sounds that constitute it.” The same can be said of a sentence 
in relation to the words that form it or of a word in reference 
to its letters. 

The other main characteristic is that the members of a 
structure or gestalt cannot be taken away from it without 
changing its nature and altering, at the same time, what is left. 
A page out of a book is no longer the same page. And the 
book is also qualitatively altered by losing one of its pages. 

The concept of gestalt was introduced into this country by 
a group of distinguished German psychologists — M. Wert- 
heimer, K. Koffka and W. Kohler — but should not be restrict- 
ed to the connotation they gave it. The names of C. Ehrenfels, 
W. Dilthey and F. Krueger are also associated with the notion 


® This statement should not be interpreted in the sense that a gestalt 
could exist without its members. It cannot. A melody has a structural 
quality that none of the sounds that constitute it has, but it cannot exist 
without the notes. 

We hold, therefore, to be true these two propositions that have been 
taken to be incompatible: a) the self cannot be reduced to its experiences; 
b) the self is nothing apart from its experiences 
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of gestalt. And before them all, Goethe used it. The concept 
goes beyond the field of psychology into physics on the one 
hand and philosophy in the other. 

A gestalt should not be confused with a concept. which 
only takes into consideration common elements of the different 
members that belong to the same class; it is integrated by hetero- 
genous and even opposing members. On the other hand, a 
concept is an abstraction while a gestalt keeps in the concrete. 

The self is a gestalt-quality of the experiences which cons- 
titute it. It is, of course, a dynamic gestalt in which endurance 
and change are not incompatible. Everything that happens to 
us makes us change: but, at the same time, nothing can break 
the unity of the gestalt constituted by the members already in- 
corporated in it, namely the past experiences. New experiences, 
therefore, alter the gestalt of the self but cannot destroy it 
since, as we have shown, we cannot do away with the past 
members. 

If we interpret the self as a dynamic and functional gestalt, 
the traditional difficulty of explaining the endurance of the self 
through change disappears. In fact, every new experience 
makes the gestalt readjust itself and therefore change, but in 
spite of its changes it remains the same gestalt, not because 
it has an immutable core but because the members incorporated 
in it cannot be taken away completely, as we showed in the 
case of a father losing a child, when we discussed the functional 
character of the self. 

The concepts of figure and ground also explain internal 
changes of the self without losing its members. The center 
of the gestalt shifts, in those cases, from one set of interests to 
others. 

The notion of gestalt makes us also understand apparently 
opposing characteristics of the self, such as unity and multi- 
plicity, or the immanent and transcendent characters of the self 
in relation to its experiences. The problems of individuality, of 
freedom and novelty within the limits of the situation, and of 
psychological types are also clarified when we conceive the self 
as a dynamical gestalt. 

The intimate inter-dependence between the self and its 
experiences has already been shown: there can be no exper- 
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ience without a self, and no self without experiences. But at 
the same time, we cannot have just experiences; they must be 
experiences of something, they must have an object. Perception 
implies the object perceived; hate, the person or the thing hated; 
wish, something wished; and so forth. Thus, the existence of 
the self implies — through its experiences — the existence of 
an ‘objective’ world formed by the “objects” of the different 
experiences. So important is the intentional character of con- 
sciousness that Brentano thought that it was a peculiar char- 
acteristic of psychological events. Indeed, it has become one 
of the main phenomenological themes because of Husserl’s 
contribution. 

It is out of our scope to examine the nature of the objects 
of consciousness; it suffices to point them out as necessary ele- 
ments for the existence of the self.'!° The Ego may change the 
nature of an object, may substitute one object for the other — it 
can even make all kinds of mistakes about the objects it per- 
ceives, thinks about, or remembers, — but in no case can it 
have an experience without an intentional object. The house 
imagined will substitute for the real house, the false recall 
the right one, the incorrect thought the correct one, but there 
will always be something imagined or perceived, something 
recalled, something thought. Even should the self try to keep 
away from the world and take refuge within its own conscious- 
ness, it could not obliterate the world of intentional objects, 
by which we understand what is thought of in thinking, what is 
wished for in wishing, what is hated in hating. 

The self does not antedate its objects; it does not go 
to them as an entity goes toward another entity. The relation 
is much more intimate: the self is constituted by its active rela- 
tion with its objects. In fact, the self is nothing before that 
relation, and what it is, depends on the nature of the objects 
with which it has that active relation. One man is different 
from his neighbor because one leads an army and the other 
an orchestra, one writes poems and the other novels, one deals 
with bricks and mortar and the other with human beings. 


10 Lack of space does not allow a discussion of the problem of the 
existence of the intentional object in the case of “feeling happy.” or of feeling 
tired or sorry. 
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There have been drawn many divisions of human types based 
upon the nature of the objects each man deals with. Spranger’s, 
for instance, depends on the kind of value which prevails in 
each one's activity. 

However, objects do not necessarily impose on us a specific 
kind of behavior. Some objects do: the wall that does not 
allow us to get through, the slope that makes us go out of 
our way in walking, the mathematical concepts which we must 
accept as given. But some other objects do not require a spe- 
cific behaviour. They adapt themselves to our activity, and 
they change when they come in contact with our minds or with 
our hands, when they are not simply the result of our mental 
or body activity. Thus, we are constantly changing the object- 
ive world, and are creating new objects; what we cannot do is 
to take the objects away. If all objects should vanish, the self 
would also disappear: the Ego needs the not-Ego for its exist- 
ence. 

The organic whole constituted by our personal history and 
the objects with which it deals or can deal in a definite moment 
is what we may call a situation. The self acts, moves, has 
existence and meaning within a definite situation. The situa- 
tion conditions and limits our possible actions, but it does not 
necessarily determine our behavior. The self is free to react 
in the way it wants; it is responsible for its life. It is not only 
free to react in different ways in similar situations, but it is 
also able to change the situation, to adjust it to its behavior. 
Such is, at least, the capacity of the free man who does not 
want to be a slave of circumstances — economic, political, social, 
or otherwise — but is conscious of them and ready to change 
them. He is able to restate the scientific, philosophic or poli- 
tical problems of his time, and to re-examine accepted values 
and conventional attitudes. Such men, it is true. cannot get 
away from the impact of history, but they never feel adrift in 
history. 

It goes without saying that among the different aspects of 
the self there are not only the relations we have pointed out 
by the name ‘‘situation:” in addition, the intermingling of the 
different phases is very intimate and total, for they constitute 
an organic and indivisible unity. 
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I am sorry | have not much space left to discuss the bodv- 
mind problem. I do not feel too guilty in dismissing this classic 
problem in a few words since I hold a similar view to Professor 
Weiss's doctrine with which, | suppose, the readers of this 
Review are familiar. | believe the self to be a psycho-physical 
unity; the mind cannot be reduced to the body, nor can the body 
be reduced to the mind. Or, as Professor Weiss puts it: one 
has to ‘overcome the habit of dealing with men as though 
they were natural beings incapable of obligations. or as though 
they were ethical beings incapable of a natural existence. The 
self is a self of a natural yet ethical man.” "! 

No matter which one of the two aspects you drop you 
shall have a one-eyed view of the self. Paraphrasing Kant. 
we may say that the self is a citizen of two worlds, the natural 
and the moral. 

The thesis of this paper can be summarized in the follow- 
ing five points: 

1. The self is not an experience within experiences, nor can 
it be equivalent to the sum of all its experiences: but it is 
“something else’ — a plus — which connects, leads and 
gives meaning to experience. 

2. The self is not changeless but it is permanent. It is always 
present whenever there is an experience, and what hap- 
pens to it both modifies and gives stability to it. 

3. The self has not a substantial but a functional character; 
what it does and what it experiences is not accidental but 
essential to it. 

. The experiences of the self are not chaotic but have 
existence and sense within a structural unitv constantly 
readjusting itself. 

. The self does not antedate the ‘objective’ world but in- 
tegrates itself in its active relation with such a world. 
Thus, not even in this sense is it substantial — independent 
— but intentional. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF HUMAN WAKEFULNESS 


I propose in this paper to restate the traditional arguments 
sustaining God's transcendent reality, in the simpler terms 
of wakefulness. The first part of this work studies the radical 
difference existing between the objective and the subjective 
modes of reality and concludes that the actuality of a trans- 
cendent world-ground makes the subjective mode of existence 
possible. The second part examines the disturbance of infinite 
magnitude represented by the emergence of human wakefulness 
in the universe and concludes that the world-ground which 
directly sustains this disturbance must be of an infinite mag- 
nitude. In the third part I attempt to give a short outline of 
the possibility of a new interpretation of the problem of free- 
dom. In this light, man, and not the world-ground, is respon- 
sible for the tragic reality of evil. I claim that the wakeful man 
has access, in an absolute sense, to freedom. 

I leave it open whether the teleological, cosmological and 
ontological arguments can be held together by simply stating 
that the common experience of our daily waking from sleep 
is direct evidence of God's actuality. St. Paul's vision that 
in God “we live and move and have our being” seems to sup- 
port directly the practical value of efforts towards a restatement 
of the traditional arguments. It may be also of significant value 
for our educational systems, to give a positive content to the 
somewhat negative term, transcendence. 


THE RADICAL DIFFERENCE EXISTING BETWEEN 
THE OBJECTIVE AND THE SUBJECTIVE MODES 
OF EXISTENCE 


The inquiry of the metaphysician should best start from 
the privileged position occupied by man in a continuum of 
world-events. The subject-matter of this inquiry can be illu- 
minated by an analogy. 

Let us imagine that scientists have to describe the well- 
known and familiar fact of a speeding automobile. Let this 
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moving vehicle represent a differentiated region of space, i.e., a 
single wholeness whose particular structure forms the object 
of the special inquiry conducted by the scientists. The formal 
problem of this inquiry should be worded as follows: Is there 
such a theory of “wholeness” (i.e., continuum) in which a 
hitherto unknown structural and unitive element emerges side 
by side with the metric element so that it forms a single whole 
with it? 

This moving vehicle climbs hills and descends slopes with- 
out acceleration due to gravity in a way which directly contra- 
dicts the Newtonian laws of motion. It may follow, for instance, 
the shortest route between two points or it may change direction 
at ‘‘will,”” that is, in accordance with ‘‘intentions’” and “need.” 
Furthermore, let us imagine that our group of scientists has 
representatives of all sciences, including medicine and theol- 
ogy, on its staff. These scientists prepare a reliable list show- 
ing all physical particles entering into the picture of a moving 
vehicle. The medical authorities represented on the staff will 
prepare a complete list of all particles which make up the body 
of the driver. These scientists will be amazed to find that even 
the most perfect computation of the physical particles cannot 
account for the erratic movements of the vehicle. The object 
which represents the results of their computations will stand 
still and motionless. They will have to conclude that there 
must exist a hitherto unknown and new structural element in 
the picture of a speeding vehicle. This new element must be 
a radically or basically real factor which is, at the same time, 
radically transcendent so that it cannot be placed on the list 
of the physical particles. This positive, real, and still trans- 
cendent factor. is commonly known as the wakefulness, the 
subjective mode of existence of the driver. Take this factor 
away and the automobile must instantly stop or else crash. 
The only knowable feature of this real and transcendent factor 
is that it can enter into, and thus be internally and also exter- 
nally related to, all elements shown on the list of the physical 
particles contained in the whole vehicle. Although transcendent, 
it is positively responsible also for the entire construction of 
the automobile. The term “construction” denotes here the 
planning of the machine as well as the actual processing of 
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the raw material which, in its natural condition, cannot be used 
for purposes of construction. The artificial means by which 
the raw material is processed denote here external measures 
applied to physical elements. The actual parts entering into 
the making of a vehicle are in an external relationship to each 
other; without it, partic:es of matter could shoot out in millions 
of directions for millions of years without ever producing the 
actuality of a “moving vehicle.” 


Science, including medicine and theology, is privileged 
to behold the positive meaning of Beyondness (‘“Transcend- 
ence’) in the reality and actuality of that basic factor which 
sustains “wakefulness.” 


The positive meaning of transcendence is convincingly 
sustained by the actuality of a radical difference of infinite or 
dimensional magnitude existing between the objective and the 
subjective modes of existence. Let us consider the difference 
existing between the objective and the subjective modes of 
existence from the vantage points of movements. Let us assume 
that movements within the objective mode of reality, in the 
realm of things, can be expressed and also predicted in terms 
of statistical sequences and of physical laws. The system of 
waking or subjective reality produces movements which cannot 
be expressed or predicted in terms of physical laws. Move- 
ments in the objective mode of existence are involuntary move- 
ments which, let it be assumed, follow a curved path. On the 
contrary, movements produced in the subjective mode of exist- 
ence represent both voluntary and involuntary movements. 
motivated, causal reactions and individually directed contacts 
with environmental reality. 

Allport and Vernon have concluded that neither qualitative 
nor quantitative analysis can possibly disclose the intimate con- 
nection existing between voluntary and involuntary reactions. 
This author fully agrees with the above conclusion. One may, 
however, use another analogy at this juncture. Let us assume 
that we have to account for the intimate connection existing 
between light and darkness. It is obvious that neither a quali- 
tative nor a quantitative analysis can possibly disclose the 
natiire of the intimate connection existing between light and 
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darkness. Let us, however, ask the question: which is the 
positive factor in the relationship of light and darkness? The 
answer is obvious. Light is the positive element in accounting 
for darkness but not vice-versa. The absence of light forms 
the darkness but no amount of darkness can account for the 
phenomenon of light. Is it possible that there exists a hitherto 
unknown and basic factor of reality which forms the objects 
and leaves them alone for that entire portion of existence which 
is subsequent to the moment of formation? Furthermore, is it 
possible that the same factor which forms the objects. actively 
participates, for example, in the waking production of values 
through human agency ? 

One may reasonably suggest that in an inquiry concern- 
ing the intimate connection existing between the voluntary and 
involuntary reactions, due consideration be given to the evidence 
that sleep-states produce mere movements of involuntary nature. 
The waking states, on the contrary, produce both voluntary 
and involuntary reactions. Evidently there is something more 
present with the waking states. and this “more” is absent 
during the sleep-states. This evidence supports the thesis 
which claims that a difference of dimensional or infinite mag- 
nitude actually exists between the two categories of movements. 

In the light of this evidence we can answer the questions: 
(a) What is sleep? (b) What is waking ? 

A. What is sleep? It is a period of rest during which the 
physical organism displays its “normal,” i.e., involuntary, reac- 
tions. It involves a more or less complete black-out of reality. 
It denotes a zero-level with regard to individually directed, 
i.e., motivated contacts with environmental reality. Laboratory 
observations reveal that the phenomena of dreams and of sleep- 
walking do not belong to sleep-states but to an imperfect onset 
of waking processes. Dreams and such represent a disturb- 
ance with regard to the normal sleep-processes. This writer 
supports the biological theory of sleep first proposed by Ed. 
Claparede' and also Shepard's work, climaxing in the con- 





1 Ed. Claparede, Une Theorie Biologique du Sommeil, University of 
Geneva, Switzerland. See also E. F. Molnar: “Une nouvelle méthode en 
psychologie religieuse,” in No. 60 of Les Archives de Psychologie. Univer- 
sity of Geneva. This work considers sleep and waking states. 
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clusion that both sleep and sleeplessness are not physiological 
but mental phenomena.” In other words, sleep is due to the 
absence of a positive factor which, in its turn, must be of such 
nature that it should have room for, and sustain the total 
extent of, the mental phenomena together with the waking pro- 
duction of values through the human agency. During sleep the 
physical organism replenishes its vital readiness to endure the 
ordeal of a new round of waking hours. Furthermore, sleep is 
a total event — i.e., sleep affects every particle contained in the 
physical body of man. 

B. What is waking ? In this paper the term, waking, con- 
notes a dynamic, tide-like and additional expansion of the phys- 
ical elements contained in the body into a larger wholeness 
whose new, structural and unitive nature is best expressed by 
the pronoun, I. Psychology — the science of the waking pro- 
duction of values — sustains the unitive structure of wakeful- 
ness. Furthermore, the term, waking, connotes the sudden 
emerging of a sustained present tense, i.e., an inescapable here- 
and-now that forms the core of psychological reality and houses 
the unfolding of the human persona and also the activity of 
the known psycho-physical organizations within the individual. 
Finally, it also connotes the sudden emerging of a man-centered 
unity acting in a total way versus a plurality of psychological 
stimuli. In the moment when the active participation of this 
unitive rhythm ceases, the individual must instantly revert to 
sleep-states or even to death. This ‘‘either-or’ character of 
waking reminds one of the intimate connection existing between 
light and darkness in which relationship light has been proved 
to be the positive factor. 

The dynamic and unitive actuality of the “I” can be com- 
pared to a point created by two lines intersecting each other. 
The point of intersection fully belongs to all elements partaking 
in the act of intersection. 

Waking from sleep is a total experience: it affects all 
particles contained in the physical organism. Let us assume 
first, and prove it later, that the more which is present with 


2]. F. Shepard, Circulation and Sleep, Macmillan, New York, 1913, 
a 
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the waking states is the basic dimension — the unitive world- 
ground of the universe. Solid objects of the objective realm 
of things have, in accordance with the current meaning attribut- 
ed to the term ‘dimension,’ three measurable dimensions: 
length, breadth and thickness. The science directly interested 
in the structure of physical elements and of objects, is theoret- 
ical physics, which, sooner or later, will ask the question: 
What sort of ‘force’ can hold together in a continuum the 
heteronomous data contained in elements of physical reality ? 
The physicist will find that “things” are formed by a unitive 
principle which can best be expressed by formulating the law 
of universal gravitation. Physics, however, will never find a 
trace of that more which sustains voluntary reactions, in that 
portion of the existence of objects which is sequential to the 
moment of formation. 

The metaphysical interpretation of the experience of 
waking from sleep stresses the vital import and significance of a 
dynamic passage into a mode of existence which is dimensional- 
ly or infinitely different from the objective mode of existence. It 
is definitely a passage into the “beyond” but it is not a passage 
into the “nought.” By waking from sleep the individual trans- 
fers his headquarters of activities into the unitive dimension of 
reality, whence he enters into individually directed and motivat- 
ed contacts with environmental reality. The entire physical 
organism of man is specifically designed for the purpose of 
enabling him to conduct a subjective, meaningful existence 
during his waking hours. The significant thermo-dynamic con- 
dition for this passage into the beyond” is thirty-seven degrees 
centigrade. 

The careful consideration of the radical difference exjst- 
ing between the objective and the subjective modes of existence 
will convince anyone that, for man, the immediate and positive 
content of transcendence is the waking production of values 
through the human agency. The human personality is absent 
during sleep-states and it unfolds, during wakefulness, within 
the basic and unitive dimension of reality, the alternative being 
schizophrenia, conflicts, or wars. 

Transcendence has, however, an ultimate meaning also. 
This ultimate meaning sheds a new light on the meaning of 
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the whole of our existence. It pertains to the relationship 
existing between the Creator and creatures, in a unitive con- 
tinuum construct of reality extending from man to the atom and 
vice-versa. When we next study the subjective mode of 
existence as a disturbance of infinite magnitude. we shall 
directly arrive at positing the unitive World-Ground whom 
Jesus revealed in these so simple words: Our Father who art... ! 


II 


THE SUBJECTIVE MODE OF EXISTENCE AS A 
DISTURBANCE OF INFINITE MAGNITUDE 


By subtracting the sum total of events produced in and 
by the subjective mode of existence from the larger sum total 
of world-events, we obtain a picture of the objective mode 
of existence — a residual cosmos in which events are describable 
and also predictable in terms of physical laws. Those events 
which occur in the subjective mode of existence cannot be 
expressed or predicted in terms of physical laws. Therefore, 
the waking production of values through human agency rep- 
resents a disturbance of infinite magnitude with regard to a 
residual cosmos in which all events are describable and pre- 
dictable in terms of physical laws. 

No epistemologist has as yet seriously questioned the 
sound reality of the waking production of values through the 
human agency. But, unfortunately enough from the view- 
points of education and history, no epistemologist has as yet 
considered the postulate of giving transcendence a _ positive 
meaning by extending the formerly vague concept of unity into 
an ontologically basic dimension of reality. And, if we are 
not mistaken, both metaphysics and physics will sustain each 
other's claims concerning the basic. knowable and _ unitive 
dimension of reality. Furthermore, education can score better 
results when it develops practical methods aimed at bringing 
up to a top-level the function of the higher creative abilities 
of every child. The highest unitive and functional apex of the 
human waking mind is denoted by the symboi “God.” This 
apex determines what an individual will say, do or feel in any 
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given situation so that he may survive in a conflict-free and 
in a conflict-proof way. 

A. Wakefulness is a universally valid condition with 
regard to the emerging and normal unfolding of man’s know!l- 
edge, ethics, politics, arts and religion. The simplest law sus- 
taining wakefulness is as follows: No wakefulness — no per- 
sonality.® 

B. Wakefulness is the universally valid condition of the 
emerging of language. Speaking during sleep, as we have 
stated already, does not belong to sleep but to an imperfect 
onset of the waking processes. The emergence of language 
during wakefulness makes the positive meaning of transcend- 
ence still richer. The meanings bracketed into spoken or writ- 
ten sentences actually transcend the infinite distance existing 
between man and man. Science cannot predict what words an 
individual may use in a given situation. Hence, the emerging 
of language completes the picture of an infinite disturbance 
entering the stage of world-events with wakefulness. However, 
every word and every sentence is a unitive organization. Unity 
is the supreme law governing all languages.‘ The brotherhood 


%We shall leave aside the, specific problems connected with the 
daily emerging of personality. We may, however, stress the point of 
uniqueness of each person. This feature of uniqueness determines the 
adjustment of the person to environmental reality. There is a condition of 
infinite magnitude present with wakefulness. Therefore, the active presence 
of the Infinite governs the entire waking production of values through the 
human agency. The active presence of an infinite magnitude places a 
radically different value on the person. Empirical sciences realize that 
with them the part is always Jess than the whole. Mathematics tells us that 
with infinite magnitudes the part equals the whole. The presence of an 
infinite magnitude within every waking individual makes every single man 
equal the rest of his species. This means that one single waking person 
may cause a fatal fission in the waking production of values. In this 
sense a free, active and also inspiring participation in dimensionally normal 
and religious activities is fully sustained by the structure of the subjective 
mode of existence, while coercion, concentration-camps, firing squads, 
thought-police, and dictatorships are doomed by the power beaming toward 
man from the structure of the unitive universe. 

4 With regard to the emerging of languages we may note that R. A. 
Wilson's recent work, The Miraculous Birth of Languages, can be com- 
pleted by studying the total import and significance of the first word 
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of man and the kingdom-vision denote the functional apex of 
the human mind, whence normalcy streams into our spoken 
and written sentences. In this sense, the ‘‘spiritual’” element 
obtains a dimensional validity. The kingdom-vision of lasting 
peace and survival determines the normalcy of the daily out- 
put of words by the individual. Lies, errors, and confusions 
may play havoc with our human destiny. 


C. Human history also supports our thesis concerning a 
disturbance of infinite magnitude entering the stage of world- 
events with the subjective mode of existence. Still, the waking 
production of facts and of values is not a lawless phenomenon 
in the universe. The entire flux of wakefulness is rigidly sub- 
ordinated, in an individual and also in a collective sense, to 
the stern law of unity which exacts obedience to the rules of 
the game from all, the alternative being schizophrenia, conflicts. 
war, and the possible extinction of the human species. The 
slightest deviation from the path described by both the king- 
dom-obedience and moral obligation, plunges the individual 
into the outer darkness of insanity because the highest creative 
abilities of the individual turn into agencies of death and des- 
truction. The splendid vision expressed in Jesus’ Golden Rule 
and in moral obligation found their simplest and deepest 
exposition in the Kantian concept of the categorical imperative. 
Solely on that firm ground can the human species survive and 
secure permanence in a swiftly vanishing world. 


D. Only an actually existing, omnipresent and omnipotent 
necessitation can account for the actuality of a disturbance 


which emerged in Helen Keller's life. In her case it is feasible to prepare 
a schema showing a point-for-point correspondence between effector and 
receptor events exactly then when the first word emerged on her dark 
horizon. She commented: “That living word awakened my soul, gave 
it light, hope, joy, set it free.” As if by a miracle, the first word awakened 
her. It seems that awakening is a matter of degree up to the highest 
spiritual level. “Words” are single wholes, i.e., organizations meant to 
serve as vehicles for meanings. Each sentence is also a unified whole and 
even fields of forces respond in a predictable way to correct solutions of 
equations. The following three laws rule over the emerging of languages 
(1) No waking — no language. (2) No transcendent contact — no waking 
(3) No language — no human intelligence. 
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of infinite magnitude. When Leverrier observed a certain 
interstellar disturbance of ‘“‘limited’’ magnitude, he promptly 
inferred the presence of a hitherto unknown planet. Thus 
was Neptune discovered. One may, therefore, soberly post- 
ulate the active presence of an infinite force or world-ground — 
absolute yet related to all — acting behind the common experi- 
ence of our waking from sleep. In a strictly physical sense, 
man is merely a handful of ashes. But no amount of human 
knowledge can possibly cause the ashes to form a body, to 
resist gravity, to climb hills, and to speak and write. Only an 
actual access through the fecundation of a female ovum to a 
differentiated region of space — a space reserved only for the 
world-ground — can perform this miracle. 

Furthermore, a higher and richer level of actuality such 
as the waking production of values cannot be fully accounted 
for by anatomy, physiology, electro-physiology, biology, chem- 
istry, physics, and so on. 

The transcendent world-ground has three knowable fea- 
tures: 

1. We can know that it is. It is the source of existence. 
Wakefulness unfolds in it. In it, ““we live and move and have 
our being.” 

2. The unitive world-ground forms the elements of phys- 
ical reality and leaves them alone for that portion of existence 
which is subsequent to their formation. 

3. The total extent of world-events transpiring in all 
modes of existence is held together by a world-ground which 
alone can enter into, and thus be related to, all elements of 
reality. 

Beginning with the moment of birth and re-occurring at 
regular intervals until the death and dissolution of that single 
wholeness which is the physical body of man, there emerges 
daily and each time for a limited round of hours an additional. 
tide-like expansion commonly termed wakefulness. This 
curious expansion is accompanied by the phenomena of cons- 
ciousness, of individually directed contacts with environmental 
reality. Furthermore, this expansion conditions, with universal 
validity, the emerging of man’s knowledge, ethics, art, and 
religion, and it alone has room for the unfolding, in a sustained 
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present tense, of the human persona. It is self-evident that 
the additional expansion of wakefulness fitly accommodates 
the entire waking production of values through the human 
agency. The entire extent of the meanirigful arc of individual 
human existence is obviously housed within that additional 
although transcendent expansion whose specific dynamics are 
precisely centered on, and sustained by, the physical body 
which belongs to the objective mode of existence but is enabled 
to break through infinite barriers by waking from sleep at 
regular intervals. 

We have so far stated that the transcendent factor which 
sustains, and thus makes wakefulness possible, is real and of 
infinite magnitude. The last question to be answered is as 
follows: Is the unitive world-ground also good ? 


III 


FREEDOM AND THE WAKING PRODUCTION 
OF VALUES 


The unitive world-ground actively participates in the 
shaping of world-events in the subjective mode of existence. 
Still, the waking production of values through the human 
agency cannot be conceived to be a mere function of the posi- 
tive transcendent power. By waking, the individual enters a 
space where freedom rules supreme and in an absolute sense. 
The waking man alone has access, in an absolute sense, to 
freedom. A new interpretation of freedom is feasible in the 
following way: Let us assume that world-events in the physical 
system of reality follow curved lines. Convincing evidence 
proves that the waking man is free to follow curved lines, or 
the shortest route between two points, or any ‘n’ directions. The 
concept of the shortest route between two points emerges exclu- 
sively in the mind of the waking man. The physicist cannot 
find the slightest trace of the shortest route between two points 
in the physical system of reality. When awake, man is free 
in an absolute sense. Freedom is a transcendent and external 
measure applied to man and to his world. In this way, man 
alone has to shoulder the full responsibility for the tragic reality 
of evil. Because the waking man is free, the good and survival 
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are not imposed on man in a structural sense, for he is only 
expected to produce them freely. Man is free to make his sur- 
vival safe and secure but he is also free to commit errors. 

In this new light it is easy to be convinced that confusions 
may play havoc with human destiny. In this respect I merely 
stress the significance of the concept of Yecer Hara — “‘evil 
confusion’ — invented by the Hebrew scholars, and the some- 
what similar “Id” or “‘death-instincts’’ described by Freud. 
Certain confusions may change and alter the entire course of 
history. 

The negative concept of transcendence seems to me to be 
one of the principal sources of confusion. The term “‘trans- 
cendent’ connotes in the mind of the average man a step into 
the nought. For instance, because it has been commonly 
assumed that only nought can exist beyond the knowable and 
tangible physical world, God has been exiled into “‘nothing- 
ness.” In this way the highest unitive apex of the human mind 
has lost its finest instrument of navigation toward survival. 
Dialectics will have to attack the threat of confusion at its 
root. 

When we know that the unitive continuum construct of 
reality and the waking production of values make up the 
positive content of transcendence, then sound dialectics will 
help man in the clarifying of the confusions which may beset 
his history and his educational systems. The unitive world- 
ground cannot be expeiled from the high places of learning be- 
cause no real communion of minds — no real ‘‘universities’”’ — 
can unfold somewhere outside the respect due to the Creator. 
It is not impossible that on the analogy of the Summa Theolog- 
ica, a Summa Dialectica may someday be offered by universities 
or scholars. With regard to the necessary function of dia- 
lectic in all language groups, I select the following example. 

At the present time there exists a considerable tension be- 
tween the Eastern and Western portions of the world. In the 
light of sound dialectics, which starts out from the consideration 
of the correct nature of wakefulness, this tension hangs on the 
issue between communism and capitalism. The deadliest point 
of this tension is the erroneous and confused belief that the 
West represents the side of capitalism while Russia represents 
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a new socialistic civilization. The dialectical truth is that the 
West represents the principle of free enterprise. In countries 
practicing free enterprise, capital, the means of production, has 
been broken into millions of fragments by turning the individual 
citizen into a ‘‘capitalist."” In free enterprise countries there are 
anti-trust laws prohibiting the pooling of capital at the point 
where it could become the omnipotent lord and master of human 
destiny. In Russia, under the label of ‘socialism,’ there has 
been effected the most potent concentration of capital. Formerly 
only individuals or smaller groups were robbed and held up. In 
Russia this art of expropriation has been pushed to limits un- 
paralleled in human history. There. capital has been placed 
under the sole and exclusive rule of one party and one man, the 
dictator. True, there may be evil in both ways of economic exist- 
ence but it should be condemned in an absolute sense when one 
party or one man, the dictator, becomes the sole authoritative 
voice of capital as in Russia. The principle of free enterprise 
cannot be condemned in an absolute sense because it is in perfect 
accordance with the element of freedom present in the objective 
structure of subjective existence. If free enterprise goes over- 
board, human freedom will have to follow it in the death- 
plunge. Everyone knows the heavy clouds of confusion hang- 
ing over the present tension between East and West. Only 
true dialectics can dispel the clouds which gather and bode 
evil. But, fortunately for mankind, one man and Truth always 
constitute a conquering majority. 


IV 
CONCLUSION 


I do not know any other problem whose solution would 
be more vital for mankind than the one given with the positive 
contents of transcendence. In the final analysis we can say 
that the ultimate content of transcendence is given with the 
continuum construct of reality. All known modes of existence 
in single wholes must correspond to a verified and unitive 
structure of the whole universe. 

The apodictic character of the above statement is based on 
two postulates which sooner or later must be fully verified by 
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theoretical physics. The metaphysician finds that the total 
extent of the waking production of values through the human 
agency is rigidly subjected to the law of unity, the alternative 
being schizophrenia. Thus unity prevails in the subjective 
mode of existence, the alternative being living death, insanity, 
or extinction. The “‘It-World” has been formed also by the 
unitive world-ground which leaves it alone after formation. 
Physics is the science most concerned with the structure of 
physical elements. Metaphysics ca: soberly postulate that the 
physicist must sooner or later verify that space and time form 
a continuum in an absolute sense. The second postulate is as 
follows: The general theory of relativity must be, sooner or 
later, extended with mathematical validity into a unitive field 
theory. In this way the unitive continuum construct of reality 
must be rooted, with mathematical necessity, in the law of 
universal gravitation secured an i tained by the one and 
unitive world-ground.® 

To assign a positive meaning to transcendence is a 
gigantic task. It is equivalent to the description of a hitherto 
unknown and basic dimension of reality. The unitive world- 
ground emerges before us through the reality of the evidence 
of wakefulness, as the infinite, omnipotent and omnipresent 
magnitude of a basic dimension of reality. If it were not omni- 
present and omnipotent then some existents could form a 
separate realm, which is a self-contradiction. Therefore, we 
can conclude with Paul Weiss: ‘All existents form one realm. 
any existent which was to constitute a separate realm would 
have to be existentially opposed to any other and thus would 
self-contradictorily be continuous with that other.” ® 

Finally, we have to conclude that world-events transpir- 
ing in, and by the active participation of, the transcendent 
and all-including dimensions of reality satisfy the following 
three criteria of real existence: (1) The waking person 


5A. Einstein, The World As 1 See It, p. 97: ‘The unitary field 
theory which represents itself as a mathematically independent extension 
of the general theory of relativity, attempts to fulfill this last postulate of 
field theory.” 

6 Paul Weiss, “Being, Essence and Existence,’ Review of Meta- 
physics, I (1947) p. 70. 
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knows his exact position in a continuum of events composed 
of subjective and objective data. Every normal waking per- 
son knows his name, his residence, his occupation, his age 
and so on. (2) A waking person clearly distinguishes be- 
tween existence and non-existence. The waking person should 
also know that death dissolves the wholeness of the physical 
body only. The personality and memory which unfold within 
another dimension cannot possibly be affected by the death 
of the physical body. (3) The waking man is free because he 
may at will select any possible direction of movement while 
particles of inert matter may follow only a curved path. 

Historical: In the essay added to the writer's translation 
of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason* | noted that Kant's 
entire work should be best studied in the light of his original 
vision exposed in his New Approach (Nova Dilucidatio, 1755). 
In this light one may find that his Critique of Pure Reason 
represents the first significant effort to describe the valid struct- 
ure of objective and subjective existence. The access through 
wakefulness to a priori synthetic, i.e., universally valid judg- 
ments, necessitates, however, a reconsideration of the problem 
of the Ding-an-sich from the vantage point of the structure of 
wholeness. This onward step completes Kant’s work in the 
same sense as Newton's work needed the general theory of 
relativity and the postulate of the law of universal gravitation 
in order to achieve harmony between physics and metaphysics. 
Kant’s New Approach is devoted to the cause of harmony be- 
tween physics and the Leibniz-Wolff metaphysics. Already in 
1755, in his New Approach, there emerged the correct outline 
of an all-including continuum (der durchgangige Zusammen- 
hang). and he takes pride in having been the first man who 
from the vantage point of harmony present with the encom- 
passing process arrived at God's actuality and oneness.* 

The above mentioned problem of the Ding-an-sich is a 
problem pertaining to the organization of matter. The unitive 





7 Kant's Critique of Practical Reason, translated into Hungarian, by 
FE. F. Molnar, (Budapest: Franklin Co., 1921.) 

8Kant, Principium primorum cognitionis metaphysicae nova dilu 
cidatio. Sectio II., Prop. xiii., Dilucid cf. usus No. 2 
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world-ground organizes matter by molding it into single 
wholes. There is no trace of a further participation of the 
world-ground in that portion of the existence of matter which 
is sequential to its moment of formation. Hence, only internal 
relations exist for matter. Only that which may be termed 
living matter evidences a further active participation of the 
world-ground, absolute yet related to all, in that portion of 
its existence which is subsequent to the moment of formation 
or fecundation. This belated participation of the absolute 
world-ground is the source of external relations. Man could 
not conceive plans if through wakefulness he could not enter 
into external relationships with his environment. But, ‘‘all exist- 
ents form one realm,” hence every atom and every living cell 
represent unitive products. If a living cell, for some yet unknown 
reasons, rebels against the dictates of the ‘“whole” of the organ- 
ism, it may grow into a malignant tumor which, if not elimin- 
ated in due time, may cause the premature death and disso- 
lution of that single wholeness to which it belonged. This 
author fully agrees with Alexis Carrel concerning the impor- 
tance and the urgency of learning at least some of the basic 
features of the organization of matter.® 


We cannot, however, follow Kant’s New Approach and 
immediately identify the transcendent world-ground with God. 
True, we have found that this world-ground holds together 
all world-events and that it is real enough. great enough and 
good enough to be called God. We agree with Hartshorne that 
for purposes of identification we shall have to combine the fol- 
lowing assertions: “The idea of a supreme being connotes 
absoluteness; it connotes, therefore, external relations; it also 
connotes relativity, internal relations and all-inclusiveness.” ' 
We have already sought to show that the positive contents of 


* Alexis Carrel. Man The Unknown. p. 39: “Everyone realizes, 
however, that the discovery of some of the laws of the organization of 
living matter would be more important than, for example, that of the 
rhythm of the tracheal cells. Without any doubt. it would be much more 
useful to free humanity from cancer... than to engross oneself in the minute 
study of physico-chemical phenomena of secondary importance...” 

10 Charles Hartshorne, “God As Absolute Yet Related to All’, Review 
of Metaphysics, I, 1 (1947) p. 51. 
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transcendence do not contradict these assertions. However, 
we may also say that the nearest proof of God's existence is 
the common experience of daily awakening from the torpor of 
sleep. No one could waken from sleep, if God were not exist- 
ing in a compelling and actual way. The positive contents of 
transcendence, the unitive continuum of reality, and the waking 
production of values serve merely as a bridge in our approach 
to the most perfect of beings. The well-known teleological. 
cosmological and ontological proofs must yet be rallied behind 
the simplest proof offered by this paper. Only when all this 
is done, can we conclude: ‘The face of God continually alters 
in the face of the needs and the achievements of the universe. 
This is His providence (teleological) which gives direction 
to the things in the universe only because sustained by an 
existence (cosmological) which is rich enough to be correlative 
to an endless number of essences expressing the nature of an 
infinitely perfect being (ontological). "' 


E. F. MoLnar 


Lackawanna, N.Y. 


1! Weiss, op. cit., p. 84. 
The Review of Metaphysics. Vol. III, 4 June 1950 
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THE DOUBLE GUARANTEE OF DESCARTES’ IDEAS 


Even a cursory reading of Descartes’ Meditations reveals 
the fact that he bases his philosophy on clear and distinct ideas 
intuitively perceived and at the same time suspends it from the 
will of an omnipotent God. Intuition and divine guarantee are 
simultaneously claimed to be the source from which the cer- 
tainty of human knowledge springs. But in what sense can it 
be said that an intuition needs a divine guarantee? Is there 
conceivably anything which God's veracity and goodness could 
add to the clear and distinct ideas, that is, something which 
these ideas do not already possess in their own right ? 

The difficulty is serious, and unless we find a satisfactory 
solution we must admit that Descartes’ thought moves in a 
vicious circle, or that the ideas, the building blocks of his 
philosophy, contain incompatible elements inasmuch as they 
appear both as self-sufficient and as dependent on extrinsic 
support. The problem of the cartesian circle, as it is custom- 
arily called, is therefore more than a special difficulty and 
would seem to warrant a careful re-examination in the light 
of recent contributions to the study of Descartes’ philosophy. 

After establishing the first unshakeable truth in the Cogito, 
ergo sum, Descartes immediately sets up a general rule or 
criterion of certitude: “I can establish as a general rule that all 
things which we perceive very clearly and very distinctly are 
true. ! 

Had he made no further comments, the charge of having 
fallen into a vicious circle might never have been levelled 
against him. Such a charge would then have to rest on two 
assumptions: first, that Descartes bases his proof for the exist- 
ence of God on the rule as a general principle; second, that 
the general principle in turn requires the guarantee of the divine 
will. 

1 Meditation II1]; HR I, 158. (HR = The Philosophical Works of 
Descartes, translated by Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 2 vols.. 
Cambridge University Press, 1931.) Cf. also: “Je peux établir pour régle 
générale que toutes les choses que nous concevons fort clairement et fort 
distinctement sont toutes vraies.” Micd. II]; AT IX, 27 (AT = Ocuvres 


de Descartes, publiées par Charles Adam et Paul Tannery, Paris: Cerf, 
1897-1913). 
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With reference to the first assumption, we need but recall 
Descartes’ dispute with Gassendi, in the course of which 
Descartes expresses his contempt for syllogistic reasoning and 
the general principles on which such reasoning is based.” 

Furthermore, to derive the rule, as a general principle, 
from the Cogito. and then use it as a basis to establish the 
existence of God, would be possible only if Descartes had con- 
sidered the Cogito and the existence of God as two separate 
and distinct truths. Such is clearly not the case.* The Dubito- 

Also: “La démonstration proprement dite n'est qu'une bréve con- 
frontation. Dés que le doute est éclairé de l'intérieur de l'étre, je doute, 
donc je suis, devient naturellement: je doute, donc Dieu est.” (Ibid.) 
Cogito-Deus est in the end appears as one vision, as a single 
intellectual experience. This experience transcends the mind 
in two ways: it involves at one and the same time the existence 
of a contingent and of an absolute reality. The doubt implies 
the existence of a thinking self; because of the doubt, this think- 
ing self is experienced as imperfect; and because it is recognized 
as imperfect, it calls for the presence of the idea of a perfect 
being, which in turn demands the existence of a supreme reality. 

In the totality of that experience, the Cogito, ergo sum 
is the first foothold gained on existence. Before exploiting 
it further, Descartes pauses to take stock of his gain; he reflects 
on what he has been doing; he asks himself: what method 
have | employed which, as a matter of fact, has led to this 
first certitude ? The answer is this: *... In this first knowledge 


2 Sur les Cinquiémes Objections; AT IX, 205. Cf. also: “ ... la Logi- 
que... de Il'Ecole... n'est pas a proprement parler qu'une Dialectique qui 
enseigne les moyens de faire entendre aux autres les choses qu'on sait, ou 
méme aussi dire sans jugement plusieurs paroles touchant celles qu'on 
ne sait pas, et ainsi elle corrompt le bon sens plutét qu'elle ne l'‘augmente...” 
Principes, Préface; AT IX, 13. 

3“J'ai en quelque fagon premiérement en moi la notion de | infini 
que du fini, c'est-a-dire de Dieu que de moi-méme.”” Meéd. II]; AT IX, 36. 

Cf also: “L'intuition du Cogito, sous son aspect statique et passif, 
et tant quelle serait bornée 4 mon existence dindividu, est seulement la 
forme derivée d'une intuition qui, étant inséparable de la nature de la 
raison, ne peut pas ne pas nous en attester linfinité. Autrement dit, avant 
d’étre ‘intuition de moi elle est intuition de Dieu.” L. Brunschvicg, “La 
pensée intuitive chez Descartes et les cartésiens,” Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, Janvier 1937, 44e Année, No. 1, p. 4. 
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there is nothing that assures me of its truth. excepting the clear 
and distinct perception of that which I state...” 4 


To repeat: the Cogito is not yet fully understood. Think- 
ing it out more completely will of necessity lead to the idea 
and to the existence of God. As long as Descartes, at least 
implicitly, applies the rule throughout the entire length of his 
investigation, it is immaterial at what point he becomes form- 
ally aware of it, except that an early awareness of the rule 
permits him to proceed with greater assurance, and an early 
exposition of it aids the understanding of the reader. 


At this point several questions arise: On what ground 
was Descartes justified in deriving a general rule from a single 
experience ? What made its implicit use legitimate ? Should 
it not have been stated either at the beginning of the investiga- 
tion, thus forming a basis or first principle. or appear at the 
end as a conclusion, as a method sanctioned by the veracity 
of God to be used for future investigations ? 


The answer to these questions calls for an understanding 
of the nature of the rule, and a discussion of that nature will 
at the same time give us an opportunity to deal with the 
second assumption involved in the charge of circularity, namely, 
that the criterion of certitude stands in need of a divine guaran- 
tee. 


Descartes says that we do not know except by means of 
ideas, and he also says that we do not know the existence of 
anything unless we first have an idea of it.’ Now, if ideas 
are our only means of knowing, and if knowledge is to be 
possible at all, it seems evident that whenever these ideas 
appear to us free from obscure and confusing elements. we 
must be able to place our trust in them. In that respect we can 
say of them what Descartes says of the natural light: 


4 Med. III; HR I, 158. 
Cf. also: “Dans cette premiére connaissance, il ne se rencontre rien 
qu'une claire et distincte perception de ce que je connais. Méd. II]: 


AT IX, 27. 
5** et selon les lois de la vraie Logique, on ne doit jamais deman- 
der d'aucune chose, si elle est, qu'on ne sache premiérement ce qu'elle est.” 


Premiéres Réponses; AT 1X, 85-86. 
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I cannot doubt that which the natural light causes me to believe 
to be true, as, for example, it has shown me that I am from the fact 
that I doubt, or other facts of the same kind. And I possess no other 
faculty whereby to distinguish truth from falsehood. which can teach 
me that what this light shows me to be true is not really true, and 
no other faculty that is equally trustworthy.® 
In establishing the criterion, Descartes has done nothing 

more than take cognizance of the natural operation of the 
human mind when it is free from prejudice and unhampered 
by preconceived notions. As such, its universality is recog- 
nizable in one single experience. His faith in the clear and 
distinct ideas is nothing but this confidence in “good sense 
(which) of all things in the world (is) the most equally dis- 
tributed... * Because of this trust in the unadulterated human 
mind, Eudoxus, Descartes’ spokesman in The Search after 
Truth, believes that under his direction the open-minded though 
uneducated Polyander will find his way to truth with greater 
ease than the learned Epistemon.* The follower of false 
masters must restore this primitive innocence; he must clear 
his mind of all accretions; he must subject it to the cathartic 
effect of doubt. Then it will fall of itself into the right method; 
for it will find itself unable to resist the evidence of the clear 
and distinct ideas. No need to establish the criterion in 


6 Med. II]; HR I, 160-61. Cf. also: “ ... je ne saurais rien révoquer 
en doute de ce que la lumiére naturelle me fait voir étre vrai, ainsi qu'elle 
m'a tantét fait voir que, de ce que je doutais, je pouvais conclure que 
j étais. Et je n'ai en moi aucune autre faculté ou puissance, pour distinguer 
le vrai du faux, qui me puisse enseigner que ce que cette lumiére me montre 
comme vrai ne l'est pas, et a qui je me puisse tant fier qua elle.’ Méd. III; 
AT IX, 30. 

7 Discourse on Method, 1; HR I, 81. 

8 Recherche de la Vérité; AT X, 518. 

* “Mais il est certain que nous ne prendrons jamais le faux pour le 
vrai, tant que nous ne jugerons que de ce que nous apercevons clairement 
et distinctement: parce que, Dieu n'étant point trompeur, la faculté de con- 
naitre qu'il nous a donné ne saurait faillir, ni méme la faculté de vouloir, 
lors que nous ne |'étendons point au dela de ce que nous connaissons. Et 
quand méme cette vérité naurait pas été démontré, nous sommes naturelle- 
ment si enclins 4 donner notre consentement aux choses que nous aperce- 
vons manifestement, que nous n’en saurions douter pendant que nous les 
apercevons de la sorte.” Principes I, 43: AT IX, 43. 
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advance; in order to discover it, it suffices to observe the human 
mind in operation. Nor is there any need to guarantee its val- 
idity, for it is self-evident. Moreover, there is no possibility 
of sanctioning it, for we cannot set it aside while establishing 
the existence of the sanctioning power. To make such demands 
would either cause us to argue in the most vicious circle or 
prevent us from taking the first step forward. 

What then is left to be guaranteed by the veracity of 
God? There are first of all the ideas which seem to be caused 
by things outside and to represent the material universe. Their 
validity will somehow have to be established. While they 
may be clear and distinct as far as their presence in the mind 
is concerned, they have no clearly and distinctly perceptible 
connection with anything beyond the mind which would make 
these ideas truly representative. If we have hitherto asserted 
their objective validity, this has been by a blind impulse or 
spontaneous inclination rather than an intellectual insight.1° In 
the absence of that insight, the truthfulness of God will some- 
how have to be used as a bridge to permit the will to cross the 
gulf which separates the ideas in the mind from the world 
outside. 

The mathematical truths seem to stand their ground much 
better. The clarity and distinctness with which we perceive 
them leaves nothing to be desired, and to realities outside the 
mind they lay no claim. However, there is nothing in their 
natures which would vouchsafe their continued presence in us. 
In themselves, they are neither eternal nor immutable. Des- 
cartes describes them as contingent,'' and as long as we are still 





10“Et ce que j'ai principalement a faire en cet endroit, est de con- 
sidérer, touchant celles qui me semblent venir de quelques objets gui sont 
hors de moi, quelles sont les raisons qui m’obligent 4 les croire semblables 
a ces objets. La premiére de ces raisons est qu'il me semble que cela mest 
enseigné par la nature; ... Quand je dis qu'il me semble que cela mest 
enseigné par la nature, j'entends seulement par ce mot de nature une 
certaine inclination qui me porte a croire cette chose, et non pas une 
lumiére naturelle qui me fasse connaitre qu'elle est vraie.”” Méd. III; 
AT IX, 30. 

11 “Les vérités mathématiques lesquelles vous nommez éternelles ont 
été établies de Dieu et en dépendent entiérement. aussi bien que tout le 
reste des créatures.” Lettre 4 Mersenne, 15 avril 1630; AT I, 145. 
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ignorant of the nature of their progenitor, we can be certain 
of their validity only as long as we gaze upon them. As soon 
as we turn our mind to other matters, doubt arises in us, for 
the malin génie might snatch them away and replace them by 
others. To be assured of their permanence, we first have to 
transform the possible malin génie into an actually existing 
God, who in his goodness promises to play no tricks on our 
understanding.” 


The guarantee of God would therefore seem to be nec- 
essary for the adventitious ideas in order to validate them as 
images or representations of a world of material things; and it 
would also be required for the mathematical truths to provide 
them with the characteristics of immutability and permanence, 
which in themselves they do not possess. The criterion of 
clear and distinct ideas, since it is of the very nature of the 
human mind, and the truth contained in the Cogito, ergo sum, 
in which subject and object are identified and which is there- 
fore inaccessible to the malin génie. do not fall within the 
scope of the divine guarantee. 


Unfortunately, the Discours de la Méthode confronts us 
with a text which, because of its directness, we cannot cir- 
cumvent and which, if we give it recognition, spells disaster for 
what seems to be the only logical interpretation of Descartes’ 
thought: 


For to begin with, that which I have just taken as a rule, that 
is to say, that all the things that we very clearly and very distinctly 
conceive of are true, is certain only because God is or exists, and 
that He is a Perfect Being, and that all that is in us issues from Him... 
But if we did not know that all that is in us of reality and truth 
proceeds from a perfect and infinite Being, however clear and distinct 


12“Mais lorsque je considérais quelque chose de fort simple et de 
fort facile touchant |'Arithmétique et la Géométrie, par exemple que deux 
et trois joints ensemble produisent le nombre de ¢ing, et autres choses 
semblables, ne les concevais-je pas au moins assez clairement pour assurer 
qu'elles étaient vraies? Certes si j'ai jugé depuis qu'on pouvait douter de 
ces choses, ce n'a point été pour autre raison, que parce qu'il me venait 
en l'esprit, que peut-étre quelque Dieu avait pu me donner une telle nature, 
que je me trompasse méme touchant les choses qui me semblent les plus 
manifestes.’ Méd. II]; AT IX, 28. 
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were our ideas, we should not have any reason to assure ourselves 
that they had the perfection of being true.!% 


That Descartes has not changed his mind between the Dis- 
course and the Meditations, is evident from the closing words 


of the Fifth Meditation: 


And so I very clearly recognise that the certainty and truth of 
all knowledge depends alone on the knowledge of the true God, in 
so much that, before I knew Him, I could not have a perfect know 
ledge of any other thing. And now that I know Him I have the 
means of acquiring a perfect knowledge of an infinitude of things...'' 
This utter dependence of all knowledge on the will of God 

cannot fail to impair the stability of the Cogito itself, which 
in the Second Meditation appeared like the fixed point from 
which Archimedes was to heave the world out of its founda- 
tion. In fact, we now find in the Third Meditation that Des- 
cartes seems to place the Cogito on a par with the mathe- 
matical truths, which fall under suspicion as soon as we turn 
our thoughts away from them and consider that the divine 
omnipotence might cause us to be deceived in matters which 
seemed most evident to us. Because of the importance of this 
text, we may be permitted to quote it in full: 

But when I took anything very simple and easy in the sphere of 
arithmetic or geometry into consideration, e.g., that two and three 
together made five, and other things of the sort, were not these present 
to my mind so clearly as to enable me to affirm that they were true’ 
Certainly if I judged that since such matters could be doubted, this 
would not have been so for any other reason than that it came into 


13 Discourse on Method, 1V; HR I, 105. Cf. also: “Car premiére 
ment, cela méme que jai tant6t pris pour une régle, a savoir, que les 
choses que nous concevons trés clairement et trés distinctement, sont toutes 
vraies, n'est assuré qu’a cause que Dieu est ou existe, et qu'il est un étre 
parfait, et que tout ce qui est en nous vient de lui... Mais si nous ne savions 
point que tout ce qui est en nous de réel et de vrai, vient d'un étre parfait 
et infini, pour claires et distinctes que fussent nos idées, nous n’aurions 
aucune raison qui nous assurat, qu’elles eussent la perfection d’étre vraies.’ 
Discours de la Méthode, 1V; AT VI, 38-39. 

14 Med. V: HR I, 185. Cf. also: “Et ainsi je reconnais trés claire- 
ment que la certitude et la véracité de toute science dépend de la seule 
connaissance du vrai Dieu: en sorte quavant que je le connusse, je ne 
pouvais savoir parfaitement aucune autre chose. Et a présent que je 


le connais, j'ai le moyen d'acquérir une science parfaite touchant une 


infinité de choses..." Méd. V; AT IX, 56. 
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my mind that perhaps God might have endowed me with such a 
nature that I may have been deceived even concerning things which 
seemed to me most manifest. But every time that this preconceived 
opinion of the sovereign power of a God presents itself to my thought, 
I am constrained to confess that it is easy to Him, if He wishes it, 
to cause me to err, even in matters in which I believe myself to 
have the best evidence. And, on the other hand, always when I 
direct my attention to things which I believe myself te perceive very 
clearly, I am so persuaded of their truth that I let myself break out 
into words such as these: Let who will deceive me, He can never 
cause me to be nothing while I think that I am, or some day cause 
it to be true to say that I have never been, it being true now to say 
that I am, or that two and three make more or less than five, or 
any such thing in which I see a manifest contradiction. And, certainly, 
since I have no reason to believe that there is a God who is a deceiver, 
and as I have not yet satisfied myself that there is a God at all, 
the reason for doubt which depends on this opinion alone is very 
slight, and so to speak metaphysical. But in order to be able alto- 
gether to remove it, I must inquire whether there is a God as soon 
as the occasion presents itself; and if I find that there is a God, I 
must also inquire whether He may be a deceiver; for without a 
knowledge of these two truths I do not see that I can ever be 
certain of anything.'5 


15 Med. Ill; HR I, 158-59. Cf. also: “Mais lorsque je considérais 
quelque chose de fort simple et de fort facile touchant l'arithmétique et la 
Géométrie, par exemple que deux et trois joints ensemble produisent le 
nombre de cing, et d'autres choses semblables, ne les concevais-je pas au 
moins assez clairement pour assurer quelles étaient vraies? Certes, si 
j ai jugé depuis qu'on pouvait douter de ces choses, ce n'a point été pour 
autre raison, que parce qu'il me venait en l'esprit, que peut-étre quelque 
Dieu avait pu me donner une telle nature, que je me trompasse méme tou- 
chant les choses qui me semblent les plus manifestes. Mais toutes les fois que 
cette opinion ci-devant congue de la souveraine puissance d'un Dieu se pré- 
sente en ma pensée, je suis contraint d’avouer qu'il lui est facile s'il le veut. 
de faire en sorte que je m'abuse, méme dans les choses que je crois connaitre 
avec une évidence trés grande. Et au contraire, toutes les fois que je me 
tourne vers les choses que je pense concevoir fort clairement, je suis tellement 
persuadé par elles, que de moi-méme je me laisse emporter a ces paroles: 
Me trompe qui pourra, si est-ce qu'il ne saurait jamais faire que je ne sois 
rien tandis que je penserai étre quelque chose; ou que quelque jour il soit 
vrai que je n'aie jamais été étant vrai maintenant que je suis; ou bien que 
deux et trois joints ensemble fassent plus ni moins que cing, ou choses 
semblables, que je vois clairement ne pouvoir étre d'autre facon que je les 
congois. Et certes, puisque je n'ai aucune raison de croire qu'il y ait 
quelque Dieu qui soit trompeur, et méme que je n'ai pas encore considéré 
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The assent to the Cogito, ergo sum. which, even subse- 
quent to universal doubt, appeared to be based on an irresist- 
ible intellectual insight, now almost assumes the character of 


a spontaneous inclination ("... je me laisse emporter a ces 
paroles..." — ‘I let myself break out into words such as 
these...,” says Descartes); it tends to become that blind impulse 


by which we are wont to assert the existence of material things 
and which Descartes has found so untrustworthy. 

Thus our understanding of Descartes has reached a desper- 
ate impasse. With the denial of the self-sufficiency of the 
criterion, the very nature of the human mind is under indict- 
ment; and the Cogito, which Descartes considers as the found- 
ation of his philosophy.'® has now fallen victim to the universal 

Both of these difficulties were placed before Descartes. 
the first by Arnauld in the Fourth Set of Objections,'? and the 
second by some theologians and philosophers in the Second 
Set of Objections.'* 


celles qui prouvent quil y a un Dieu, la raison de douter qui dépend 
seulement de cette opinion, est bien légére, et pour ainsi dire métaphysique 
Mais afin de la pouvoir tout-a-fait 6ter, je dois examiner s'il y a un Dieu, 
sit6t que l'occasion s'en présentera; et si je trouve quiil y en a un, je dois 
aussi examiner s'il peut étre trompeur; car, sans la connaissance de ces 
deux vérités, je me vois pas que je puisse jamais étre certain d aucune 
chose.” Méd. III; AT IX, 28-29. 

16 “J'ai pris l'étre ou l'existence de cette pensée pour le premier 
principe, duquel j'ai déduit trés clairement les suivants.’ Principes, Préface: 
AT IX, 10. Cf. also: Discours, 1V; AT VI, 32. Principes, I, 7; AT IX, 27. 
doubt. 


17 “Tl ne me reste plus qu'un scrupule, qui est de savoir comment il 
se peut défendre de ne pas commettre un cercle, lorsqu’il dit que nous ne 
sommes assurés que les choses que nous concevons clairement et distincte- 
ment sont vraies, qu'a cause que Dieu est ou existe. 

“Car nous ne pouvons étre assurés que Dieu est, sinon parce que nous 
concevons cela trés clairement et trés distinctement; donc, auparavant d étre 
assurés de l’existence de Dieu, nous devons étre assurés que toutes les 
choses que nous concevons clairement et distinctement sont toutes vraies.” 
Quatriémes Objections; AT IX, 166. 

18 “En troisiéme lieu, puisque vous n'étes pas encore assuré de 
lexistence de Dieu, et que vous dites néanmoins que vous ne sauriez étre 
assuré d'aucune chose, ou que vous ne pouvez rien connaitre clairement 
et distinctement, si premiérement vous ne connaissez certainement et claire- 
ment que Dieu existe, il s'ensuit que vous ne savez pas encore que vous 
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Descartes answers both objections by referring to the 
Fifth Meditation,’’ where he claims to have distinguished 
“those matters that in actual truth we clearly perceive from 


2u 


those we remember to have formerly perceived.’ 


étes une chose qui pense, puis que selon vous, cette connaissance dépend 
de la connaissance claire d'un Dieu existant, laquelle vous n’avez pas 
encore démontrée, au lieu ou vous concluez que vous connaissez claire- 
ment ce que vous étes.” Deuxiémes Objections; AT IX, 98-99 

19 According to Haldane and Ross, (II, 39), the passage which Des- 
cartes has in mind is the following: “Car encore que je sois d'une telle 
nature, que, dés aussit6t que je comprends quelque chose fort clairement 
et fort distinctement, je suis naturellement porté a la croire vrai¢; néanmoins, 
parce que je suis aussi d'une telle nature, que je ne puis pas avoir l'esprit 
toujours attaché 4 une méme chose, et que souvent je me _ ressouviens 
d'avoir jugé une chose étre vraie; lors que je cesse de considérer Jes raisons 
qui mont obligé 4 la juger telle, il peut arriver pendant ce temps 1a que 
dautres raisons se présentent 4 moi, lesquelles me feraient aisément chan- 
ger dopinion, si j'ignorais qu'il y eut un Dieu. Et ainsi je n'aurais jamais 
une vraie et certaine science daucune chose que ce soit, mais seulement 
de vagues et inconstantes opinions. Comme, par exemple, lorsque je con- 
sidére la nature du triangle, je connais évidemment... que ses trois angles 
sont égaux a deux droits, et il ne m’est pas possible de ne le point croire. 
pendant que j'applique ma pensée a sa démonstration, mais aussit6t que 
je len détourne, encore que je me ressouvienne de l'avoir clairement 
comprise, toutefois il se peut faire aisément que je doute de sa_ vérité, 
si j ignore qu'il y ait un Dieu. Car je puis me persuader d'avoir été fait 
telle par la nature gue je me puisse aisément tromper, méme dans les 
choses que je crois comprendre avec plus d'évidence et de certitude.” 
Med. V; AT IX, 55. For other texts which contain the distinction, cf.: 

Lettre 4 Clerselier; AT IX, 205. 

Principes. I, 13; AT 1X, 30-31. 

Entretien avec Burman: AT V, 178. 

Lettre 4 Hyperaspistes; AT III, 434. 

Lettre 24 mai 1640, AT III, 64-65. 

20 Reply to the Fourth Set of Objections; HR If, 115. Cf. also: 
“Enfin j'ai déja fait voir assez clairement, dans les réponses aux secondes 
objections, nombre 3 et 4, que je ne suis point tombé dans la faute qu'on 
appelle cercle, lorsque j'ai dit que nous ne sommes assurés que les choses 
que nous concevons fort clairement et fort distinctement sont toutes vraies, 
qua cause que Dieu existe, et que nous ne sommes assurés que Dieu est 
cu existe, qu’a cause que nous concevons cela fort clairement et fort dis- 
tinctement:; en faisant distinction des choses que nous concevons en effet 
fort clairement, d’avec celles que nous nous ressouvenons d'avoir autrefois 
fort clairement connues. Quaftriémes Réponses. AT IX, 189-90. 
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This answer is. at first glance, not very illuminating. In 
fact, as Lachiéze-Rey *' points out, Descartes aggravates the 
difficulty by omitting any reference to the Discourse and the 
Third Meditation, where all knowledge is made dependent on 
the existence of God. Thus, basing his defense exclusively 
on the passages of the Fifth Meditation, which, to the system 
as a whole, appear less vital than those of the Third, Descartes 
arouses the suspicion that there are two incompatible concep- 
tions of evidence in his philosophy. 

The distinction in Descartes between intuitive knowledge 
and knowledge where the memory intervenes, has at times been 
taken too literally; ** it was thought that Descartes considered 
the faculty of memory as in need of the divine guarantee. This 
view is now generally discredited. As André Hayen aptly 
remarks,** the reasons which establish the veracity of God 
cannot always be present to the mind. Now, if our memory 
is untrustworthy, nothing is gained if to the recollection of a 
reasoning process we add the recollection of the reasons which 
establish the veracity of God. Furthermore, it is evident from 
the texts that Descartes is not concerned with the questions 
of whether a previous state of certitude was actually had, but 
rather whether such a state, properly recalled by the memory 
as having existed, is still valid now.** What then is the object 


Cf. also: “En troisiéme lieu, oti j'ai dit que nous ne pouvons rien 
savoir certainement, si nous ne connaissons premiérement que Dieu existe, 
j ai dit en termes exprés, que je ne parlais que de la science de ces conclu- 
sions, dont la mémoire nous peut revenir en l'esprit. lorsque nous ne pensons 
plus aux raisons dot nous les avons tirées.” Deuxiémes Réponses; AT 
IX, 110. 

21 P. Lachiéze-Rey, “Reflexions sur le cercle cartésien.” Revue Phi- 
losophique de la France et de l'Etranger. Janvier a Juin, 1937, pp. 205-25 
For a convenient summary of Lachiéze's solution of the problem and that 
of some other writers, cf.: “The Cartesian Circle.” by Elizabeth G. Salmon, 
The New Scholasticism, October 1938, pp. 378-91. 

22 Cf. Etienne Gilson, René Descartes. Discours de la Méthode, Texte 
et Commentaire, Paris, 1925, p. 290. 

23 André Hayen, S.J., “La signification métaphysique du cercle car- 
tésien,’ Rivista de Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, Supplemento Speciale al 
Volume XIX, Luglio 1937, p. 447. 

24Cf.: “Mais il est remarquable que dans la Se Méditation il n'est 
nullement question d'une telle guarantie; nulle part i] n'est dit qu'il s agit 
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of the guarantee, and why was the memory mentioned at all ? 


Let us recall the Cogito as it emerges from the doubt in 
the Second Meditation: 


But I was persuaded that there was nothing in all the world. 
that there was no heaven, no earth, that there were no minds, nor 
any bodies: was I not then likewise persuaded that I did not exist ? 
Not at all; of a surety I myself did exist since I persuaded myself of 
something or merely because I thought of something. But there is 
some deceiver or other, very powerful and very cunning, who ever 
employs his ingenuity in deceiving me. Then without doubt I exist 
also if he deceives me, and let him deceive me as much as he will, 
he can never cause me to be nothing, so long as I think that 1 am 
something. So that after having reflected well and carefully examined 
all things, we must come to the definite conclusion that this proposi- 
tion: I am, I exist, is necessarily true each time that I pronounce it. 
or that I mentally conceive it.25 


pour moi d‘étre sar d'avoir vu; au contraire, Descartes argumente en admet- 
tant explicitement que je me ressouriens d’avoir jugé une chose étre vraie 
(AT IX, 55). Dans la Réponse aux 2es Objections, il se demande si nous 
pouvons avoir une ferme et immuable persuasion de conclusions, tandis 
que nous nous ressouvenons qu’elles ont été déduites de principes trés évi- 
dentes. (AT IX, 115). Dans les Réponses au 4es Objections, il déclare 
n'étre pas tombé dans la faute qu'on appelle cercle étant donné qu'il a fait 
distinction des choses que nous concevons en effet fort clairement d'avec 
celles que nous nous ressouvenons d'avoir autrefois clairement connues. 
(AT IX, 90). Dans tous ces textes, la certitude de la mémoire n'est pas mise 
en cause; on raisonne bien plut6ét dans l‘hypothése de cette certitude, et, 
cependant, la garantie divine est jugé nécessaire.”” P. Lachiéze-Rey, op. cit., 
pp. 207-8. 

Cf. also: “... il ne s'agit pas en effet de garantir la mémoire, en ce 
sens que Dieu puisse nous garantir que nous ne nous trompons pas, lorsque 
nous affirmons étre sir d'avoir saisi quelque chose clairement et distincte- 
ment; il nous garantit seulement que, pourvu qu'un tel souvenir soit exact, 
nous sommes aussi assurés de la vérité de cette chose que si nous en avions 
maintenant |'intuition.” Emile Bréhier, La philosophie et son passé, Paris, 
1940, p. 115. 

25 Med. I]; HR I, 150. Cf. also: “Mais je me suis persuadé qu'il n'y 
avait rien du tout dans le monde, qu'il n'y avait aucun ciel, aucune tierre, 
aucuns esprits, ni aucun corps: ne suis-je donc pas aussi persuadé que je 
n'étais point? Non certes; j'étais, sans doute, si je me suis persuadé, ou 
seulement si j'ai pensé quelque chose. Mais il y a un je ne sais quel trom- 
peur trés puissant et trés rusé, qui emploie toute son industrie 4 me trom- 
per. Il n'y a donc point de doute, que je suis, sil me trompe; et qu'il me 
trompe tant qu'il voudra, il ne saurait jamais faire que je ne sois rien. tant 
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If we compare this passage with that of the Third Medita- 
t.on cited above,*" we observe a notable difference: the Cogito 
in the Second Meditation, in spite of the malin génie, appears 
as an unshakeable truth: “... This proposition: I am, I exist, 
is necessarily true..." In the Third Meditation, on the other 
hand, the thought of the malin génie tends to break down 
that firm conviction. Evidently, the two statements cannot be 
true in the same sense, and we must try to find out whether 
we cannot apply them to different aspects of the Cogito. In 
the Third Meditation uncertainty creeps in when our thoughts 
are turned away from the simple truth to the omnipotent 
creator. In the Second Meditation, on the other hand, the 
conviction of the truth of the Cogito is had “each time that 
I pronounce it, or that I mentally conceive it.’ It seems, there- 
fore, that adherence to the truth perceived is a condition of 
certitude. This view is confirmed by the following more expli- 
cit statement: 

I am, I exist, that is certain. But how often? Just when I think; 
for it might possibly be the case if I ceased entirely to think, that | 
should likewise cease altogether to exist.2* 

Descartes’ criterion of truth, it would seem, requires a qualifica- 
tion: we can be certain that a clear and distinct idea is true 
as long as that perception is actually present to the mind. 


Arbitrary as this restriction of the rule may appear at 
first, it loses its oddity if we recall Descartes’ conception of 
time: 

. all the course of my life may be divided into an infinite number 
of parts, none of which is in any way dependent on the other; and 
thus from the fact that I was in existence a short time ago it does 
not follow that I must be in existence now, unless some cause now 


que je penserai étre quelque chose. De sorte qu aprés y avoir bien pensé, 
et avoir soigneusement examiné toutes choses, enfin il faut conclure, et 
tenir pour constant que cette proposition: Je suis, j existe’, est nécessaire- 
ment vraie toutes les fois que je la prononce, ou que je la congois dans mon 
esprit.” Méd. II; AT IX, 19 (Italics mine). 

26 Supra, p. 476. 

27 Med. II; HR I, 151-52. Cf. also: “Je suis, j'existe: cela est certain: 
mais combien de temps? A savoir autant de temps que je pense; car peut- 
étre se pouvait-il faire, si je cessais de penser, que je cesserais en méme 


temps d’étre ou d’exister.” Méd. I]; AT IX, 21 
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at this instant, so to speak, produces me anew, that is to say. con- 

serves me.#5 

Whenever he conceives or states the proposition: Cogito, 
ergo sum, he can be certain of his existence. But no assurance 
of permanence is contained in the experience, and to know 
from moment to moment whether he still has certitude, he 
must reassure himself by turning again and again to the 
Cogito.*" 


However, as a matter of fact, we really do possess some 


28 Med. I11; HR I, 168. Cf. alse: “... tout le temps de ma vie peut 
étre divisé en une infinité de parties, chacune desquelles ne dépend en aucune 
facon des autres; et ainsi de ce qu'un peu auparavant j'ai été, il ne s’ensuit 
pas que je doive maintenant étre, et si ce nest qu'en ce moment quelque 
cause me produise et me crée, pour ainsi dire, déréchef, c’est-a-dire me 
conserve.” Méd. III; AT IX, 39. 

2% Lachiéze-Rey (op. cit., p. 216) designates the certitude arising 
out of these moments of intuition as “psychological.” The selection of the 
term is not altogether fortunate, for it might suggest a subjective element 
in the knowledge conveyed by the Cogito, which, it is believed, Descartes 
did not intend it to possess. The Cogito conveys true knowledge and 
produces genuine certitude. This certitude proves insufficient merely be- 
cause of this awkward continual renewal. In fact, the necessary connection 
perceived in the Cogito gives it the nature of an intellectual insight, in 
contrast to the blind impulse which tempts us to assert the existence of 
material things: “Quand je dis qu'il me semble que cela m’est enseigné 
par la nature, j'entends seulement par ce mot de nature une certaine incli- 
nation qui me porte a croire cette chose, et non pas une lumiére naturelle 
qui me fasse connaitre quelle est vraie. Or ces deux choses différent 
beaucoup entre elles; car je ne saurais rien revoquer en doute de ce que la 
lumiére naturelle me fait voir étre vrai, ainsi qu'elle m’a tantét fait voir 
que, de ce que je doutais, je pouvais conclure que j'étais."”. (Méd. III]; AT 
IX, 30). Furthermore, Lachiéze-Rey states: “I/ semble que Descartes se 
serait volontiers contenté d'une solution qu'on pourrait appeler psycholo- 
gique, solution consistant dans ce retour a ]'évidence dont nous venons de 
parler, retour constamment possible pour certaines vérités.” (Ibid.) This 
opinion appears rather doubtful. Descartes seems fully aware of the 
narrow though certain ground on which his philosophy rests prior to the de- 
monstration of the existence of God: “Mais afin de la pouvoir tout-a-fait 
6ter (la raison de douter), je dois examiner s'il y a un Dieu, sitét que 
l'occasion s'en présentera; et si je trouve qu'il y en a un, je dois aussi 
examiner s'il peut étre trompeur: car sans la connaissance de ces deux 
vérités, je ne vois pas que je puisse jamais étre certain d’aucune chose.” 


(Méd. III; AT IX, 28-29.) 
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permanence; this much we can assert from past experience. 
It is likely that we continue to endure for some time to 
come. Hence the doubt as to our continued existence is 
“slight and so to speak metaphysical.” But since we do not 
as yet know the nature of the conserving power. the doubt 
persists, and uncertainty will raise its ugly head the moment 
we turn our attention from the clear and distinct perception. 

What is true of the self is, of course, true of any other 
object of knowledge. Its endurance in existence is precarious 
as long as there is the possibility of a malin génie. Moreover, 
although our thought is not extended. as an act of a finite being 
it takes place in time. This duration is divisible, and again it 
must be admitted that one moment is not necessarily connected 
with the other. And just as the thinking self stands in need 
of perpetual re-creation, any idea requires continued rethink- 
ing.” Thus, while the rule of the clear and distinct idea is 
applicable here and now, it is unable to confer validity to our 
experience beyond the fleeting moment. In the Second Medita- 
tion, the question arose whether anything at all could be 
known. To answer this question, the rule was sufficient. At 
that point it was proper to stress its positive aspects. In the 
Third and Fifth Meditations, in preparation for and in con- 
clusion of the demonstration of the existence of God, its defi- 
ciencies are emphasized. There it is brought to light that our 
mind is weak and can hold but a limited number of visions at 
the same time.*' Hence science as a coherent, all-embracing 


30°R. ... Quod cogitatio etiam fiat in instanti falsum est, cum omnio 
actio mea fiat in tempore, et ego possim dici in eadem cogitatione continuare 
et perseverare per aliquod tempus. — (O) Sed sic cogitatio nostra erit 
extensa et divisibiles. — R. Nihil minus. Erit quidem extensa et divisibiles 
quo ad durationem, quia ejus duratio potest dividi in partes; sed non 
tampen est. extensa et divisibiles quoad suam naturam, quoad ea manet 
inextensa; eadem moto durationem Dei possumus dividere in infinitas 
partes, cum tampen ideo Deus non sit divisibiles.". Corresp. 16 avril 1648; 


AT V, 148. 

31‘‘Car encore que je sois d'une telle nature, que, dés aussitét que 
je comprends quelque chose fort clairement et fort distinctement, je suis 
naturellement porté a la croire vraie; néanmoins,... je suis aussi dune telle 
nature que je ne puis pas avoir l'esprit toujours attaché a une méme 


chose..." Méd. V; AT IX, 55. 
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system of thought, becomes impossible.** In that sense, the 
rule is not adequate. However, its inadequacy lies not in its 
nature, but rather in the objects to which it has to be applied. 
Only after God's existence has been demonstrated, and the 
permanence of the thinking self, the ideas and the objects of 
our knowledge cease to be uncertain — then and only then 
can the rule assume its proper function. 

This over-emphasis of one aspect of a given truth, almost 
to the detriment of another, is typical of the Meditations. And 
it is perhaps justified, for the Meditations, as their name implies, 
constitute a sort of spiritual or intellectual exercise. The mind 
is first made to experience the solidity of the Cogito which 
repels all onslaughts of the universal doubt, and then it is 
made to feel the dire need which, even in the field of knowl- 
edge, all contingent things have for the absolute. In the 
Principles of Philosophy, where Descartes devotes himself to 
a more balanced and formal presentation, we find that both 
elements appear simultaneously. The rule, for instance, is 
not first promulgated and then almost repudiated. With its 
self-sufficiency is asserted its limitation to the here and now: 

But it is certain that we shall never take the false as the true 

if we only give our assent to things that we perceive clearly and 
distinctly. Because since God is no deceiver, the faculty of knowledge 
He has given us cannot be fallacious, nor can the faculty of will, so 
long at least as we do not extend it beyond those things that we clearly 
perceive. And even if this truth could not be rationally demonstrated, 
we are by nature so disposed to give our assent to things that we 
clearly perceive, that we cannot possibly doubt of their truth 3° while 
we so perceive them.*+ 


32“. lorsque je cesse de considérer les raisons qui m‘ont obligé 4 la 
juger telle, il peut arriver pendant ce temps la que d'autres raisons se 
présentent a moi, lesquelles me feraient aisément changer d’opinion.’’ Méd. 
V; AT IX, 55. 

33 Principles of Philosophy 1, 43; HR I, 236. Cf. also: “Mais il est 
certain que nous ne prendrons jamais le faux pour le vrai, tant que nous 
ne jugerons que de ce que nous apercevons clairement et distinctement: 
parce que, Dieu n’étant point trompeur, la faculté de connaitre qu'il nous 
a donnée ne saurait faillir, ni méme la faculté de vouloir, lorsque nous ne 
l'étendons point au dela de ce que nous connaissons. Et quant méme cette 
vérité n'aurait pas été démontré, nous sommes naturellement si enclins 4 
donner notre consentement aux choses que nous apercevons manifestement, 
que nous n’en saurions douter pendant que nous les apercevons de la sorte.” 
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Thus we can resume our initial position and assert that the 
criterion, based as it is on the very nature of the human mind, 
and the Cogito, ergo sum, as the first principle of Descartes’ 
philosophy, must be independent of the divine guarantee; but 
we must also assert that, prior to the knowledge of God's 
existence, the applicability of the rule, and the degree of 
existence revealed by the Cogito, are greatly restricted. 


A final question remains to be answered: how could we 
overlook that restriction, equipped as we were with the cri- 
terion of the clear and distinct ideas? Had we applied the 
rule rigorously enough, we would have noticed that clear and 
distinct as the existence of the Cogito might appear, any char- 
acteristic of permanence or guarantee of continued existence 
were conspicuous by their absence. The necessary connection 
of one moment of that existence to the next, as demanded by 
Descartes’ logic, was not perceived.*® Hence it should not 
have been asserted, nor even been taken for granted. We 
should have heeded the warning which Descartes affixed to 
the promulgation of the rule in the Discourse: “... However... 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining which are those that we 
distinctly conceive.” ** 


In conclusion, then, we may say that the double guarantee 
is necessary because of Descartes’ conception of time, according 
to which one moment of existence cannot account for the next. 
The nexus which links these moments together so that a thing 
can endure, is not inherent in the nature of the thing and hence 
must be provided by an outside source. The will of God, in 
which all things have their origin, must, so to speak, keep them 
in existence. 


34In the Haldane and Ross translation the all-important phrase 
“while we so perceive them,” has been omitted. 


35“... perspicuum est intuitum mentis, tum ad illas (scil. naturas 


simplices) extendi, tum ad necessarias illarum inter se connexiones cognos- 


cendas..." Reg. XII; AT X, 425. 
36 Discourse on Method, 1V: HR I, 102. Cf. also: “... il y a seule- 


ment quelque difficulté 4 bien remarquer quelles sont celles que nous con- 
cevons distinctement.” Discours de la Méthode, 1V; AT VI, 33. 
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Now, neither the human mind conceived as the self think- 
ing itself, nor the criterion of certitude, nor the ideas are exempt 
from this indefinite divisibility with which things existing in 
time are afflicted in Descartes’ philosophy. For ideas and gen- 
eral principles do not enjoy a privileged position. They are 
in no way reflections of the intelligence of a divine mind which 
would confer upon them a degree of absoluteness transcending 
the nature of the mind which conceives them. The ideas them- 
selves Descartes regards as contingent as any created thing: 
“The mathematical truths which you call eternal have been 
established by God and depend entirely upon Him, just as 
all the other creatures. ** 


Hence the ideas are facts; as such, it is true, they are 
incontrovertible, for they are vouchsafed by a direct intuition 
against which even a malin génie would be powerless. But they 
allow of no prediction whatsoever. They are valid only as long 
as we keep our attention focused upon them. Unfortunately, 
the human mind is limited in its capacity and tires easily, and 
as soon as we relax our attention, we cease to be certain of 
what a moment ago may have appeared as the simplest and 
most self-evident proposition. Thus the establishment of a 
body of scientific knowledge becomes an impossible task. 


In order to make certainty not only possible here and 
now, but enduring, in order to add permanence to the ideas so 
as to render them universally applicable to all future events, in 
order to constitute human knowledge as truly scientific know- 
ledge, Descartes must appeal to the goodness, the immutability 
and the veracity of God. 


The divine guarantee does not supplant the guarantee 
which rests on intuition. It is a supplement, although a neces- 
sary one. The two types of guarantee can, without contra- 
diction, exist side by side because they apply to different aspects 
of the same idea. Nor is the divine guarantee an artificial 


37 Cf. also: “Les vérités mathématiques lesquelles vous nommez 
éternelles ont été établies de Dieu et en dépendent entiérement, aussi bien 
que tout le reste des créatures.’ Lettre a Mersenne, 15 avril 1630; AT I, 
145 
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device introduced by force from without in order to relieve a 
philosophic difficulty. As the entire body of Descartes’ philo- 
sophy, it rests on the conception of the divine will as the source 
and foundation of all truth and all reality. 


Henry G. Woiz 
Wagner College. 
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THE LOGICAL POSITIVISM OF BERKELEY’S 
DE MOTU 


Berkeley's De Motu, a short essay of 72 numbered para- 
graphs or sections totaling 27 pages in Fraser's annotated 
edition, deals with the tyranny of words over the best scientific 
minds of his day in their accounts of (1) the cause of motion, 
(2) the nature of motion, and (3) the cause of the communic- 
ation of motion. In it Berkeley gives physical science its charter 
by pointing out in detail the ineptness or irrelevance of meta- 
physical language in science. But it is interesting to note that 
while Berkeley ventured into a new field here — physical 
science — the plan and execution of De Motu show that he 
was indulging in a rather obvious application of concepts de- 
veloped in other contexts and other language. Nature is still 
wholly phenomenal, although the psychological term. ‘‘ideas,”’ 
is appropriately replaced by physical terms such as ‘‘bodies” 
and “‘qualities."’ God is still an existing personal being, although 
reference to him is mainly in abstract metaphysical terms rather 
than in theological language. Finite minds are still substantial 
and efficiently causal, although subordinately to the Infinite 
Mind — however incongruous such a juxtaposition of terms 
may sound to Spinozistic ears. These contentions will be sup- 
ported by an analysis of De Motu in the light of which a special 
problem in the literature will receive its solution. 

De Motu falls into the following divisions: 

1. The baneful influence of non-sense terms in physical science 
(sections 1-2) is exemplified in the use of terms to designate: 

2. “occult” qualities as causes of the motion of bodies (sections 
3-20). Such language hinders the progress of science be- 
cause it confuses issues clearly distinguished in First Philo- 
sophy (sections 21-42); 

3. “occult” qualities and abstract ideas as constitutive and 
definitive of motion (sections 43-66); 

4. “occult” qualities as causes of the communication of motion 
from body to body (sections 67-72). 

1. Badly understood words are the main hindrance to the 
discovery of truth. But they need not be, especially in physical 
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science, where the senses, experience, and geometrical reason- 
ing prevail. Reflection on motion led ancient philosophers into 
opinions about it so absurd that they are almost forgotten and 
merit no attention. But even the better presentday scientists, in 
their treatment of motion, employ language too abstract and 
of doubtful reference — for example, the attraction of gravity, 
effort, latent forces, and the like — which make otherwise 
learned writings unintelligible. Hence this essay. 

2. The following expressions are badly understood when 
they are taken to designate “occult” qualities as causes of 
motion: the pull of gravity, effort, force, corporeal force, prim- 
itive active force, first entelechy, soul, substantial form, the 
infinitely great force of the least impact, latent force, gravit- 
ation, hylarchic principle, natural need, appetite, natural 
instinct, self-moving bodies, spirits functioning as the form 
within bodies, bodies conceived as the source of forces. These 
terms connote conscious life and hence can be used only in a 
metaphorical sense which makes them inappropriate and mis- 
leading in physical science. They do not refer to physical 
qualities, and should be taken only as shorthand descriptions 
of perceptible events, in the way that Newton regarded at- 
traction as only a mathematical hypothesis (Sections 3-20). 

There are two main classes of things — bodies and minds. 
Bodies are known through sense perception; minds through 
internal consciousness. Sense perception reveals no quality or 
power in bodies that produces motion; but internal conscious- 
ness reveals that minds or thinking things have the power to 
move bodies: they freely initiate and stop movement in the 
limbs of the body. Bodies, then, are completely passive and 
cannot be the cause of motion; minds are active and the only 
cause of motion, although in subordination to its Primary 
Source. However, it is appropriate to use the words “cause” 
and “principle” in physical science as well as in First Philo- 
sophy, so long as it is understood that in science causes are 
just antecedently moving bodies and principles are laws of 
nature, in the sense of largely fictional mathematical constructs 
that constitute sources of knowledge about perceptible motions, 
while in First Philosophy these words refer to existing minds 
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or spirits, which are sources of perceptible motions. The triple 
distinction (a) between physical qualities and mathematical 
hypotheses, (b) between true (minds) and apparent (bodies) 
causes, and (c) between principles of knowledge and principles 
of existence at rest or in motion shows the irrelevance of such 
terms as spirit, soul, and vital principle to the business of phys- 
ical science, at the same time that it shows that the origin of 
motion in the physical world is a problem for First Philosophy. 
that is, metaphysics and theology (Sections 21-42). 

3. It is meaningless (non-sense) and obscure to define 
motion in terms of such “occult” qualities and abstract ideas 
as act and potency, force, infinitely divided time and space, an 
immortal life or vital principle in all things, activity, effort, 
absolute motion, absolute unchanging infinite eternal space: 
or to define circular motion as composed of motions in an 
infinite number of straight lines. Such terms refer to no sensible 
and hence to no existent physical realities; they are no part of 
the motions we perceive and want to measure. The only real 
motion is relative and perceptible. The whole subject would 
be clarified if we (a) distinguished between mathematical hypo- 
theses useful for calculating real motions, and physical things, 
(b) shied away from abstractions, and (c) regarded motion as 
something sensible or at least imaginable, and contented our- 
selves with relative measures of it (Sections 43-66). 


4. It is meaningless (non-sense) to speak literally of the 
communication of motion from body to body, as if there were 
“occult’’ qualities in bodies, such as inherent force or acquired 
force, which generated motion in other bodies or were trans- 
ferred from one body to another to cause motion in it. These 
terms are strictly mathematical entities. varying in definition 
from one scientist to another according to the point of view 
from which he analyses a situation, and describing the same 
real fact, namely, that the perceptible motion of one body ends 
and that of another body begins. In physics such phenomena 
are said to be explained by mechanical principles which are 
simply formulas by which their uniformities in sense perception 
may be known. These principles are not invalidated by the 
understanding that the phenomena — that is, bodies at rest 
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or in motion — are wholly passive, and that the cause of their 
existence at rest and in motion is mind alone. This understand- 
ing is based on a division of the field of knowledge according 
to (a) the testimony of sense perception, which yields the real 
physical qualities (agency not included) of bodies, and the 
sequences and coexistences among them which we formulate 
in abstract mathematical rules; and (b) the testimony of in- 
ternal consciousness and reason, which reveals finite minds 
and Infinite Mind respectively as the true efficient causes of the 
existence of bodies at rest and in motion (Sections 67-72). 


If this analysis is faithful in the main to the plan and execu- 
tion of De Motu, then what may be called Berkeley's logical 
positivism, while extending over the whole field of nature and 
physical science, has not infected his First Philosophy, that is, 
his metaphysics and theology. This reading of De Motu. 
however, is at variance with a current hypothesis that Berkeley, 
in the course of his critique of natural science, finds that exist- 
ence is wholly phenomenal, and depends upon a merely logical 
absolute.! The hypothesis reduces to the propositions that 
Berkeley has abandoned explanation in terms of active incor- 
poreal spirits (i.e., his early psychologism and theology) in 
favor of explanation in terms of highest categories and a non- 
substantial, non-causal logos or universal mind (his first philo- 
sophy); * that finite minds are corporeal and objective, pheno- 
menal, not active;* that action, agency, efficient causality is 
not an activity of spirits but a logical relationship of the abso- 
lute and its categories to phenomena.* 

A tentative distinction should be made, however, between 
what Wild claims to find in De Motu and what he carries over 
into it from his interpretation of the Three Dialogues. The 
latter includes “Berkeley's criticism of the category of sub- 
stance,” both material and spiritual, which “is presupposed 





1John Wild, in his book, George Berkeley, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1936); chapter X: “The Critique of Natural Science 
(De Motu),” pp. 253-279. 


2 Ibid., pp. 276-277, 268-269, 266. 
3 Ibid., pp. 277-278, 268, 260. 
4 Ibid., pp. 277, 268-269. 
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throughout the De Motu.”® It also includes the interpretation 
that the being of God is “non-existence,” ® meaning non-given, 
non-substantial, and non-causal.’ 

On the other hand, what Wild claims to find in De Motu 
is based on: 

(1) Section 34, which he cites* in support of the view 
that natural science is now explained by Berkeley not in terms 
of spirits but in terms of causes in general, that is, ‘certain 
universal norms or categories, such as substance and causation... 
supplied before-hand by ‘thought’... the universal mind.” ® 
Section 71 is taken by him (page 277) as grounding his hypo- 
thesis that “ ‘The incorporeal things,’ which are the objects of 
this science” (i.e., philosophia prima) “are no longer spirits, 
but ‘causes’ in general.” Section 40 he cites '® as supporting 
his view of the merely logical nature of causation, affirming 
such causation of the universal mind, denying it of the finite 
me and you. 

(2) Sections 42 and 72, on which he bases his contention '! 
that Berkeley here finally sees that the psyche is tenuously 
corporeal and objective, not “truly the subject,’ and abandons 
“that spiritism of his early thought, which confused the trans- 
cendental with the empirical, and the logical with the natural.” 

(3) Section 40, Wild's monistic rendering of “mind” on 
pages 268 and 269 leading to the conjecture that he was unduly 
influenced by the generality of certain language-forms, in them- 
selves appropriate to metaphysical discourse, and not neces- 
sitating a monistic interpretation. They include not only such 
abstract singulars as mens, res cogitans, and anima, but also 
impersonal names for God (mens, Ens, primum Principium, 
causa realis, vera sedes virium, etc.), and language-forms sug- 
gestive of merely logical relations (e.g., qua ratione res cunctae 
a summo et vero Ente pendeant demonstrare). 





5 Ibid., p. 260. 

6 Ibid., p. 192. 

7 Ibid., pp. 266, 269, 172ff., 193. 
8 Ibid., p. 277. 

9 Ibid., p. 269. 

10 Ibid., pp. 268, 269. 

11 Ibid., pp. 277-278. 
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The remainder of this paper will follow these three divi- 
sions of sources in the De Motu, with the holdovers indicated 
at the end of (1) below in footnotes 13b and 13c. 

(1) Section 34 is taken by Wild '* as corroborating his 
view that natural science is now explained by Berkeley by 
being “placed under... certain universal norms or categories” 
(his interpretation on page 269 of supponit and of “the knowl- 
edge of God’), and that it may no longer for Berkeley be 
explained in terms of spirits. But the original text gives no 
hint of such a shift from Berkeley's early psychologism and 
theology to such a view of his first philosophy: Jtaque cogni- 
tionem de Deo vel supponit philosophia naturalis, vel mutuatur 
ab aliqua scientia superiori. Its meaning is familiar and ortho- 
dox: natural science either presupposes the knowledge of God, 
while going about its own business, or borrows that knowledge 
from a higher science (i.e., theology, which is part of his first 
philosophy and is ‘higher’ than natural science), if a discussion 
of real as opposed to apparent causes is undertaken. The con- 
text of section 34 immediately preceding the disputed passage 
explicitly identifies first philosophy with metaphysics and the- 
ology. In it Berkeley predicates personal attributes of God 
in the familiar casual dogmatic manner and language of one 
to whem these things are still matters of proof: 


However, to treat of God Best and Greatest, Founder and Con- 
server of all things, and to demonstrate the rationale of their depend- 
ence upon highest and true Being, although the most excellent part of 
human science, belongs rather to first philosophy, that is, metaphysics 
and theology, than to natural philosophy, which today is almost 
wholly confined to experiments and mechanics. Thus natural philoso- 
phy either presupposes the knowledge of God or borrows it from a 
higher science. But it is very true that the investigation of nature 
everywhere provides the higher sciences with excellent arguments 
for illustrating and proving the wisdom, gcodness, and power of God. 
A similar reference to the demonstrability of his personal 

God is made by Berkeley in section 42, where he tells us that 


“from the Author of nature himself there arise considerations 


12 [bid., p. 277: “Thus natural philosophy either presupposes the 
knowledge of God or it is transformed into a higher science.” All quota- 
tions and translations of De Motu in Wild and in this paper are based on 
Fraser's edition of Berkeley. 
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pre-eminent by far’ over natural science, “but they are meta- 
physical, theological, moral.” In section 56, where the question 
is precisely whether pure space exists, Berkeley makes the point 
that by recognizing the purely privative character, the mere 
nothingness of pure space, we are delivered from the “absurdity 
of attributing necessary existence to anything but God, best 
and greatest.” All this is the language of the old Berkeley, 
who believed that what reason gave him was God, a God, not 
just an impersonal logical world reason or absolute which “‘is 
no absolute at all, but a network of relations.’ '* The above 
quotations from De Motu show no trace of the “devastating 
scepticism” in which Wild finds that Berkeley's thought term- 
inated in the Three Dialogues." 

Since section 34 is in turn part of a larger context, begin- 
ning with section 21, which insists upon the intuition by finite 
minds of their own efficient causality, although subordinate 
to that of ‘‘the first and universal Principle,” '* section 34 be- 
comes the fulcrum of the alternative hypothesis of a personal 
God and his familiar society of spirits, as far as De Motu is 
concerned. It is a matter of deciding whether the abstract, 
logical language of qua ratione res cunct# a summo et vero 
Ente pendeant demonstrare (section 34) is to be taken as 
enriched by the concrete personal language about God in 
which it is embedded, and by the careful distinctions among 
grades of beings made in the larger context; '® or whether the 
generality of these logical language-forms was meant by Berke- 
ley to cancel out the existence, personality, and efficient 
causality of spirits so explicitly asserted throughout De Motu." 

(2) No support for this second alternative is to be found 
in sections 42 and 72, which allegedly ground Wild's hypo- 
thesis that Berkeley here finally recognizes that the psyche 
is tenuously corporeal and objective, phenomenal, not active." 
These sections refer not to Berkeley's psychology, but to his 


13 [bid., p. 196. 

14 Jbid., p. 271. 

15 De Motu, section 25. 

16 See (3) below for further treatment. 

17 Sections 71 and 40 of De Motu will be dealt with in (3) below. 
18 Wild, op. cit., pp. 277-278. 
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philosophy of science or doctrine of merely physical things. 
His whole effort, beginning with section 3, is to mark off 
physics as science of phenomena and motion, from metaphysics 
and theology as sciences of spirits and efficient causality. 


The verbal clues to this effort are obvious, as is the progress 
of his argument. In section 8 he notes that Leibniz located the 
source of motion within bodies, and described it as ‘an active 
primitive force. a first entelechy, equivalent to a soul or sub- 
stantial form.” '* In section 20 he sums up the kinds of explan- 
ation of motion (‘‘occult qualities”) with which he is going to 
take issue, again mentioning “those who have hypothesized 
that terrestrial bodies are self-moving, or even that spirits have 
been implanted in them after the manner of forms (spiritus... 
ad instar formae). *" Then after hammering out. in sections 
21 to 32, his doctrine of the exclusive agency of spirits, minds, 
souls, including God, and the essential inertia (as even physics 
testifies) of extended bodies, Berkeley applies the doctrine to 
the opinion of those who explain motion in terms of a vital 
principle in bodies, or like Leibniz, in terms of a spirit ad instar 
formae. And he rejects it as false to our experience of bodies 
as opposed to our experience of our own causality with regard 
to them (section 33), and as trespassing on the field of theology 
(section 34). 

Berkeley returns to this inept opinion in section 42 to show 
the uncomfortable position in which its advocates are involved. 
In the preceding sentence (section 41) he has said that the only 
service which knowledge of metaphysical principles (i.e., prin- 
ciples of existence and efficient causality) can render in physics 
is to preclude the raising of difficulties and problems alien to 
physics. He illustrates his meaning in section 42: those who 
seek the source of motion in spirits 7! mean by spirit something 


19 De Motu, section 8. Italics in Fraser. 

20 Ibid., section 20. Italics in Fraser. 

21 Professor Gilbert Ryle’s question, “Was this a reference to Des- 
cartes on ‘animal spirits’? suggests a remote possibility as far as the text 
of De Motu is concerned. Berkeley's closest approach to that conception, 
which he rejects, is found in section 8: Torricellius ait vim et impetum esse 
res quasdam abstractas subtilesque et quintessentias, quae includuntur in 
substantia corporea, tanquam in vase magico Circes. 
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either corporeal or incorporeal. If they mean something even 
“tenuously’ corporeal (the only probable reference is to occult 
qualities, vital principles, substantial forms, entelechies, taken 
as constitutive of bodies), they are involved in the old difficulty 
of attributing efficient causality to what Berkeley's analysis has 
revealed to be inert (i.e.. matter). If on the other hand these 
persons mean something incorporeal by the term ‘‘spirit,”” then 
however true their meaning may be, they are dealing with 
matters outside the scope of physics. A wider definition of the 
term ‘natural philosophy’ would, he concedes, open the way 
for a discussion of incorporeal and unextended things, such as 
the soul, the mind, which is (seu) the only sense in which Ber- 
keley takes the vital principle, but present usage counsels other- 
wise. Opinions about such things, he advises, should be taken 
from, and credit for them given to, a higher science, which 
treats of the Author of nature. 

Only the complete misconception of section 42. then. 
“reveals the extent to which Berkeley has now abandoned that 
spiritism or psychologism of his early thought, which con- 
fused the transcendental with the empirical, and the logical 
with the natural.” 7? The larger context shows that Berkeley 
is systematically discrediting the opinion that the motion of 
merely physical bodies (defined by Berkeley epistemologically, 
i.e, as known through sense experience) is due to occult 
qualities, spirits, vital principles, souls, first entelechies, or sub- 
stantial form in them; and that he discredits this opinion with- 
out prejudice to the existence, incorporeality, and efficient 
causality of finite spirits. To interpret the dilemma in section 42 
as referring to the psyche and to Berkeley's early spiritism or 
psychologism is to overlook the subject-matter of De Motu 
(physical science, specifically the motion of merely physical 
bodies), the development of its argument, and various verbal 
clues. If Berkeley only “here recognizes the full force of the 
objection, so fatal to his early psychologism, that it. considered 
the psyche, something ‘tenuously’ corporeal, as if it were 
incorporeal, something objective. as if it were truly the sub- 
ject,’ °° then Wild's hypothesis of a corporeal, objective 





22 Wild, op. cit., p. 277. 
23 Ibid.. p. 278. 
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psyche, having the same status as other phenomena within 
the framework of nature with respect to the absolute, re- 
ceives no support from De Motu. Instead, suspicion oper- 
ates retroactively against his interpretation of the earlier work, 
the Third Dialogue. where he speaks of Berkeley as recognizing 

a distinction which means the collapse of the abstract substance 

which he had made the carrier of all experience, and the foundation 

of his whole ‘society of spirits” philosophy.*4 

Nor is Berkeley's early spiritism in question in section 72, 
where Wild finds him claiming in conclusion ** that he has 
now drawn the question of truly active causes from ‘the 
shadows of psychology.” The context, beginning with section 
67, shows that the discussion is about the cause of the com- 
munication of motion in merely physical bodies — natural 
science, not Berkeley's psychology. The action and reaction 
of bodies are both effects (section 70). But we learn that not 
from physics and sense experience, where we understand action 
or causes to mean merely antecedent events, and reactions or 
effects to mean merely consequent events; but from first philgs- 
ophy, which deals with incorporeal things, with the causes, 
truth, and existence of things. Secondary corporeal causes 
(not to be confused with the secondary incorporeal causes, 
i.e., finite spirits, spoken of in section 25) are causes only by 
courtesy, in contexts (i.e., natural science) which involve ‘no 
reference to the true seat of forces or active powers, or to the 
real cause in which they reside.’ °° This is what Berkeley was 
talking about when he went on in section 72 to speak of the 
“shadows” (tenebra) in which “truly active causes” (note the 
plural) are involved. 

The identity of these “shadows” or tenebre is clear from 
the subject-matter and argument of De Motu. The verbal 
clues are familiar, obvious, and plentiful. They appear as 
early as section 2, where Berkeley deplores the frequent use by 
scientists of abstract and obscure terms, such as the pull of 
gravity, impulses, latent forces, and the like, because they en- 
velop in darkness (tenebras offundunt) otherwise learned 





24 Tbid., p. 191. 
25 [bid., p. 278. 
26 De Motu, section 71. 
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works, and give rise (in materialists and atheists) to opinions 
far from true and from the common sense of men. heir 
language suggests true qualities of bodies where there are only 
products of abstraction, and efficient causality where there is 
only motion. The obscurity of such terms as impetus and 
nisus, for example, he declares (section 19) to be second only 
to that of substantial forms and entelechies. Note the context 
of words like errores, confusio, obscuritas, obscurum, obscura- 
tus, obscuriores, tenebrex, ambiguitas in sections 2, 6, 8. 19, 
30, 31, 43, 45, 46, and 50. The whole context of De Motu, 
as well as these verbal clues, is against the hypothesis that 
Berkeley was referring to his early psychologism in either 
section 72 or section 42. 

(3) Finally, Wild's hypothesis seems to involve a con- 
fusion of two kinds of principles between which Berkeley 
explicitly makes his cardinal distinction. It is the distinction 
in section 36 between principles of existence and principles of 
knowledge. “The true efficent and conserving cause of all 
things has the best right,” says Berkeley, ‘to be called their 
fount and principle.” On the preceding page (section 34) and 
in sections 42 and 56 (see page 497 above) he characterizes that 
“true efficient and conserving cause’ as personal and as 
necessarily existing. Section 34 follows sections (31, 32, 33) 
which add the authority of great names (Anaxagoras, Aris- 
totle, Plato, the Cartesians, Newton, the Scriptures, and the 
scholastics) to the direct experience of our minds that, as 
minds, they exercise efficient causality on bodies. Berkeley 
makes the point that these authorities employ different names 
(nous, primum movens, mens, Deus, numen, natura naturans), 
but denote the same primary source of motion. This context is 
part of an even larger context (sections 21 through 42) whose 
theme is precisely the distinct and cognate, though dependent 
existence and efficient causality of finite minds vis-a-vis that 
of the first and universal Principle. as opposed to the complete 
passivity, in existence and motion, of merely physical bodies 
with respect primarily to the first Principle and secondarily 
to unextended, incorporeal finite minds. In support of the 
plurality of incorporeal minds directly aware of their own 
efficient causality note the relevant noun, adjective, and verb 
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plurals in sections 21, 25, 30. 31, 33, 40, 41, 42, 53, and 72. 
In view of these explicit assertions by Berkeley, it is wasteful 
to postulate a radical change of doctrine merely on the basis 
of abstract singulars like mens, anima, res sentiens, res cogi- 
tans in sections 40, 21, 30 and elsewhere, for the use of the 
abstract singular without prejudice to the plurality of parti- 
culars it supposes is a common rhetorical phenomenon. To 
be consistent, if one reads a logical or spiritual monism into 
such terms, one ought also to read a material monism into 
corpus and rem extensam in section 21. Either or both would 
be gratuitous. Mind, whether infinite or finite, is for Berkeley 
self, subject, causal, substantial, existent. Only the last-named 
term is applicable to bodies, and that in a radically different 
sense, i.e., as not involving the other terms in their being, 
and as involving extensity and complete inertness. 


Principles of knowledge, on the other hand, unlike spirits, 
generate not the existence and motion of phenomena, but 
merely theorems and computations about their existence and 
motion. Berkeley says in the same section 36: 

On the other hand, the bases on which rests. or the sources from 
which is derived (I do not say the existence but) the knowledge of 
corporeal things — from sense experience, of course — are correctly 
called principles of experimental philosophy. 

The principles of physics and mechanics are rules only, 
not efficient causes (section 35). In sections 38 and 39 Berke- 
ley shows the largely fictional character of the terms and 
principles which mechanical philosophers, like geometers, work 
up, pretending that bodies have force, action, attraction, pull, 
and the like. He defends these abstract and general terms or 
fictions in their proper context (i.e., physics) on the ground that 
they are 

very useful in developing thecries and making computations con- 

cerning motion, although you would look for them in vain in the very 

truth of things and in actually existing bodies... 
Why? Because (section 40) 


As a matter of fact, through the senses we perceive nothing but 
effects or sensible qualities, and corporeal things altogether passive, 
whether in motion or at rest; and reason and experience advise that 
nothing is active but mind or soul... 

Is there just one active mind or soul? No, for the next section 
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(41) refers to them in the plural: “But metaphysical principles 
and the real efficient causes of bodies or of bodily properties 
have no place in mechanics and experiments..." And these 
plural real efficient causes have been shown to be an existing 
personal God and incorporeal finite minds. 


In short, principles in the sense of pragmatic, largely 
fictional terms and premises produce only conclusions or 
knowledge about the existence and motion of sensible things. 
Unlike spirits, i.e., metaphysical principles, they do not pro- 
duce the existence and motion of sensible things. To interpret 
section 71, then, as Wild does on page 277, to the effect that 

“The incorporeal things,’ which are the object of this science, 
are no longer spirits, but “causes” in general. Philosophia prima is 
the study of the underlying incorporeal things (res incorporeae), 
such as “cause,” “truth,” and “existence... 

is to make phenomena dependent for their existence and motion 
upon mere categories or logical forms. This is a confusion of 
principles of knowledge with principles of existence, which for 
Berkeley are still spirits and not just “ ‘causes’ in general.” 
It may be this confusion in Wild that makes him see Berke- 
ley “‘turn in desperation from his scientific and philosophical 
studies.” *7 The Berkeley of De Motu is singularly free from 
desperation. 

Summing up: As far as De Motu is concerned, the human 
psyche is still a subject, and incorporeal, not something object- 
ive and corporeal. When Berkeley said, “We know that 
nothing is active except mind,” he did mean my mind, your 
mind, and an existing personal God.** He gives no hint of 
having changed to the belief that “the finite superthing called 
the self or soul..: is only another result of the illegitimate em- 
ployment of the category of substance;” *° or that “the true 
absolute is banished by its nature from the field of existence.’’ °° 
Wild's interpretation of De Motu on the points at issue is 
due to: 

(1) A mistranslation of section 34, taken as corroborating 





27 Wild, op. cit., p. 279. 
28 Ibid., p. 268. 
29 [bid., p. 260. 
30 Tbid., p. 266. 
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a mistaken categorial as opposed to a spiritistic interpretation 
of Berkeley's first philosophy (section 71). 

(2) Disregarding text and context of section 56 to take 
existentiam necessariam ulli rei preeterquam soli Deo optimo 
maximo as meaning the non-existence of God as a spirit. 

(3) Disregarding noun and verb plurals and carefully 
drawn distinctions among grades of beings (God, secondary 
but real incorporeal causes, secondary and merely apparent 
corporeal causes), which clearly indicate plurality of minds 
conscious of exercising efficient causality; and mistaking, per- 
haps, the generality of certain language-forms, including ab- 
stract singulars, as necessitating a monistic interpretation of 
mind (section 40 and elsewhere). 

(4) Mistaking Berkeley's criticisms of the metaphysical 
language of physicists about merely physical bodies in sec- 
tions 42 and 72 for criticisms of Berkeley's own spirit psychol- 
ogy. 

(5) Disregarding Berkeley's explicit distinction in section 
36 between principles of existence (i.e., minds, spirits) and 
principles of knowledge, with the result that existents (restrict- 
ed to phenomena by Wild in opposition to the text of De Motu) 
are made dependent for their existence and motion upon abstract 
and general terms (categories), which for Berkeley are sources 
of knowledge about the existence and motion of material things. 
but not of their existence and motion. 

Except under the influence of the logical monism carried 
over from his interpretation of the Three Dialogues, it seems 
doubtful that Wild would have chosen the interpretations 
indicated in (2) and (3) above, or that he would have over- 
looked the context controlling (1), (4), and (5). However, 
his sensitiveness, repeatedly expressed,*' to the anticipated 
accusation of “‘‘creative interpretation,” is sufficient warning 
not to let his interpretation of the Three Dialogues control 
one’s expectations of De Motu on the points at issue. Assuming 
the correctness of his interpretation of the Three Dialogues, 
Berkeley seems to have reverted without misgivings to the 
confident rationalistic mentality or at least the language that 


31 Tbid., pp. 183, 188, 190. 
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antedated the period of the Three Dialogues. If so, the De 
Motu indicates a period of calm, however brief, interrupting 
the growing stress and philosophical disillusionment which 
Wild finds characterizing the earlier and later Berkeley. 
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Critical studies 


THE EVIL OF POWER * 


On Power: Its Nature and the History of Its Growth. 
By Bertrand de Jouvenel. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1949. Pp. xix, 421. $5.00 

Theoretical concern with power as a general phenomenon 
is peculiar to our age. Before Hobbes, no western political 
thinker dealt systematically with power as a general phenom- 
enon, and Hobbes himself remained an incident rather than 
the founder of a tradition. It was only in the historiography 
and philosophy of history of the nineteenth century that such 
a tradition was established, and the sociology and political 
science of the twentieth century have taken up the theme. 
Yet they have done so only half-heartedly, qualifying and 
distorting, obscuring and embellishing the reality of power as 
a general phenomenon. Of this modern tendency to face the 
problem of power but to face it, as it were, with a squinting 
eye, Mr. de Jouvenel’s book is an outstanding example. 

It is outstanding in its originality and brilliance, its force 
of argument, and the relevance of its diagnosis. It is also 
outstanding in the arbitrariness of its argumentation from 
history and in the partiality with which the central problem is 
posed and developed. Its over-all impression, at least upon this 
reader, is not unlike Spengler’s: irritation over much that is 
obviously one-sided and false and admiration for a political 
thinker of the first order who has something important to say. 
It should be noted in parenthesis that Professor Brogan’s 
Preface and the excellent translator's footnotes and epigraph 
add nothing to the merits of the book. They only add to the 
irritation: the Preface in its pretentiousness is mere advertise- 
ment, the translator's contributions are partly superfluous, 
partly misleading, and partly obnoxious in their gloating ex- 
ploitation of the author's grosser prejudices. 

It is significant — and the significance of it will become 
fully apparent in the course of the discussion — that the 
book is not ‘on power’ at all. According to the translator, 
“the word ‘Power,’ whenever it begins with a capital letter, 
denotes the central governmental authority in states or com- 
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munities — lJlensemble des éléments gouvernementaux... 
(p. xiii). In other words, the book is concerned only with 
a particular type of power, that is, governmental power, while 
implicitly assuming in the title and throughout the argument 
that there is no other power to be concerned about. This sub- 
stitution of pars pro toto gives the book its peculiar focus. 
The book observes with striking clarity what is within that 
focus, it sees either not at all or only in dim, distorted outline 
what is outside the focus. But all the time, by means of a 
semantic equivocation, the illusion is created that the focus 
comprises not only Power, that is, government, but also power 
as such, that is, as a general social phenomenon. It requires 
a very attentive reader to keep in mind that in the terminology 
of our author Power is sometimes quite different from power, 
different as object of.scientific analysis and different as object 
of moral evaluation. 

The central theme of the book is the enormous power of 
the modern state. The modern state has become a ‘‘Minotaur,” 
and the continuous increase in the power of the state for almost 
a thousand years is concomitant with the incessant advance of 
warfare toward total war. “Therefore the extension of Power, 
which means its ability to control ever more completely a na- 
tion's activities, is responsible for the extension of war” (p. 7). 
Democracy, in turn, is responsible for the extension of Power. 
“Democracy, then, in the centralizing, pattern-making, abso- 
lutist shape which we have given to it is, it is clear, the time 
of tyranny’s incubation” (p. 11). It is the purpose of the 
book “‘to examine the reasons why, and the way in which, 
Power grows in society” (p. 13). 

At the core of the author's argument lies the contrast 
between aristocratic and monarchical government, on the one 
hand, and democracy, on the other. The bad and dangerous 
effects of Power are connected with the latter; what is bene- 
ficial and harmless in Power derives from the former. The 
modern history of the Western world is generally conceived 
as a progression toward liberty and, in turn, toward limitation 
on government, liberty becoming greater and government grow- 
ing weaker as we approach the twentieth century. According 
to the author, the exact opposite is true. “The idea that 
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Power is of God buttressed, so it is said, a monarchy that was 
both arbitrary and unlimited right through the Dark Ages... 
There is not a word of truth in all this. Let us remember... 
that Power in medieval times was shared..., limited..., and that, 
above all, it was not sovereign... In fact, so far from having 
been a cause of greatness in Power, the conception of divine 
sovereignty was for many centuries the companion of its 
weakness” (p. 28). 

“The consecrated king of the Middle Ages was a Power 
as tied down and as little arbitrary as we can conceive. He 
was simultaneously constrained by standing human law, i... 
custom, and by the Divine Law, and could hardly trust his 
own reading of his duty about anything. The court of peers 
was there to compel his respect for custom, and the Church 
took care that he continued as the assiduous viceregent of the 
heavenly king, whose instructions in their every point he must 
obey” (p. 30). 

The common belief in the progressive liberation of the 
individual is an illusion. “The reason [for this illusion] is 
that there are in society, in addition to the state and the indivi- 
dual, social authorities as well, which also claim from the 
human being their due of obedience and services. And the 
diminution or disappearance of his obligations to a social au- 
thority may affect his life and stir his interest more than rhe ag- 
gravation of his obligations to the political authority” (p. 158). 

A revolution, prepared by Marsilius of Padua and ‘by the 
Reformation, was needed to substitute for the sovereignty 
of God the sovereignty of the people. With the weakening 
of the Church, God was transformed from an ally of the 
people against Power into an ally of Power against the people. 
With that transformation the absolute monarchy came into 
existence. Yet at the same time there arose the doctrine that 
Power is conferred by the people, thus barring the road 
to absolutism. That, according to the author, is “the great 
illusion” (p. 33). By quoting extensively from Hobbes, Spi- 
noza, and Rousseau, the author reaches the conclusion that the 
unlimited character of Power is the inevitable result of popular 
sovereignty. “What a contrast is here.’ he exclaims by juxta- 
posing Spinoza and St. Augustine, “between a Power which 
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is held to the execution of the divine law and one which, after 
subsuming every individuat right, has become a law to itself!" 
(p. 35). 

Popular sovereignty and divine sovereignty seem to be 
rather similar in their relation to Power. ‘Both allow a right 
of command which, though it is unlimited, is not inherent in the 
governors. The right belongs to a superior power — whether 
it be God or the people — which cannot by its nature exercise 
the right itself. Therefore they have to confer a mandate on 
a Power which can exercise it. Both state more or less expli- 
citly that the mandatories will be tied by rules: in other words, 
Power's behaviour is subject to either the Divine Will or the 
general will” (p. 39). Yet the holders of Power tend to usurp 
the sovereignty which in theory they exercise by delegation. 
“... They will in the end give themselves out as resuming in 
their own persons the Divine Will or the general will, as the 
case may be; Louis XIV, for instance, claimed the rights of 
God, and Napoleon those of the people’ (p. 39). Control of 
Power, either through the Church of through Parliament, is 
bound to remain ineffective; for sovereignty, being “in essence 
one and indivisible’ (p. 40), cannot be shared by two different 
sets of agents. Thus the monarchy wins over the Church’ at 
the end of the Middle Ages, as in our age either the executive 
or the legislature comes to dominate the people. 

This despotism of our age, however, is likely to be more 
formidable than that of divine sovereignty for two reasons. 
Popular sovereignty dispenses with ‘‘the Divine Will, which 
shows itself to men under the forms of a Law Eternal, to 
command whatever he pleases” (p. 42). Further, popular 
sovereignty justifies itself primarily in terms of its origin, so 
that whatever the people want is good because they want it. 
Medieval Power is limited by the conception of its end, which 
must be just for Power to be legitimate. When the conception 
of the end of government reappears in the political thought 
of the nineteenth century, it is no longer connected with 
individuals as such, but with the state as an organism, which 
has an existence of its own transcending that of its individual 
members and is an end in itself, to which the individuals are 
subservient. This is the heritage of Hegel. In it democracy 
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takes on a new meaning. “... In the sense of individualist 
social philosophy it is the rule of the Rights of Man; in a 
political philosophy divorced from social individualism it is 
the absolutism of a government which draws its title from 
the masses” (p. 47). Here, then, the end is no longer, as it 
was in the Middle Ages, justice in the sense that each individual 
must obtain his due. Justice, now, becomes a postulate of 
society, and to realize this end the limitless expansion of 
Power is justified. 

Underlying this discussion is the conception that Power, 
that is, the state and its government, are not ‘the natural pro- 
duct of human sociability” (p. 99). They owe their existence 
to the instinct of domination, that is, the lust for power (with 
a ‘‘p’). “The monarch is not in the least the creature of his 
people, set up to satisfy their wants. He is rather a parasitic 
and dominating growth which has detached itself from the 
dominating group of parasitic conquerors. But the need to 
establish his authority, to maintain it and keep it supplied, 
binds him to a course of conduct which profits the vast major- 
ity of his subjects. To suppose that majority ruie functions 
only in democracy is a fantastic illusion. The king, who is 
but one solitary individual, stands far more in need of the 
general support of society: than any other form of govern- 
ment. And, since it is human nature for habit to engender 
affection, the king, though acting at first only from concern 
for authority, comes to act with affection as well and in the 
end to be motivated by affection. The mystical principle of 
the rex has come again” (p. 106). 

This duality and inner contradiction of Power is of its 
essence; it must be egoist and social at the same time. To 
prepare for Power which has rid itself of its eqoism and has 
become completely virtuous is the worst of illusions; “it has 
become the fruitful cause of the great disturbances which 
desolate our age and threaten the very existence of civilization” 
(p. 117). “It is a noteworthy fact that all the greatest political 
mistakes stem from defective appraisals of the common good- 
mistakes from which egoism, had it been called into consulta- 
tion, would have warned Power off" (p. !24). Similarly, it is 
not surprising that the philosopher constructing a simple and 
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rigid system of thought finds himself in alliance with the 
tyrant who endeavors to translate such a system of thought 
into action. To accomplish what the philosopher demands, 
Power must grow to enormous dimensions, and Power grows in 
proportion to the moral sublimity and comprehensiveness of 
the utopian scheme. 

The growth of Power manifests itself in history in three 
different respects: in the ever increasing quantity of human 
and material resources which Power marshals for its own pur- 
poses, especially for the purposes of war; in the ability of 
Power to make the laws, and any kind of them, instead of, 
as in the Middle Ages, being subject to an unchangeable set 
of rules of conduct; and in the levelling process by which all 
intermediate social authorities are eliminated. In this last 
capacity Power plays a revolutionary role. As the king destroys 
the feudal aristocracy, so the modern state undermines the 
capitalist authorities. In these revolutions, Power is always 
the ally of the common people. ‘The passion for absolutism 
is, inevitably, in conspiracy with the passion for equality” 
(p. 177). 

“Where will it end? In the destruction of all other com- 
mands for the benefit of one alone — that of the state. In 
each man’s absolute freedom from every family and _ social 
authority, a freedom the price of which is complete submission 
to the state. In the complete equality as between themselves 
of all citizens, paid for by their equal abasement before the 
power of their absolute master — the state. In the disappear- 
ance of every constraint which does not emanate from the 
state, and in the denial of every pre-eminence which is not 
approved by the state. In a word, it ends in the atomization of 
society, and in the rupture of every private tie linking man and 
man, whose only bond is now their common bondage to the 
state. The extremes of individualism and socialism meet: that 
was their predestined course’ (p. 172). Yet this is not the 
end. “Conqueror though it is of the aristocracy which took 
shape in society, the state will in the end be dismembered by 
the statocracy which it itself has borne. The beneficiaries of 
the state leave it, taking with them a veritable dowry of wealth 
ard authority. leaving the state impoverished and powerless. 
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Then it becomes the turn of the state to break down these 
new social molecules, containing as they do the human energies 
which it needs. And so the process of the state's expansion 
starts all over again. 

“Such is the spectacle which history presents to us. Now 
we see an aggressive state pulling down what other author- 
ities have built up, now we see an omnipotent and distended 
state bursting like a ripe spore and releasing from its midst a 
new feudalism which robs it of its substance” (p. 176). 

And each popular revolution, undertaken in the name of 
liberty, is but a milestone in the growth of Power. ‘‘In the final 
analysis revolutions are made, not for man, but for Power.” 
(p. 235). 

Of this development, democracy is the prime example. 
“Conceived as the foundation of liberty, it paves the way for 
tyranny. Born for the purpose of standing as a bulkwark 
against Power, it ends by providing Power with the finest soil 
it has ever had in which to spread itself over the social field” 
(p. 238). It amounts to “the substitution of the arbitrary will 
of a body or of a crowd for the arbitrary will of a monarch as 
the principle of rule’ (p. 252). This development is particu- 
larly obvious in modern parliamentary institutions. ‘What 
had been a body for the protection of private citizens is now 
one for the advancement of the public interest, and has been 
clothed with the formidable power of legislation... In the end, 
therefore, the principle of legality, intended as the absolute 
guarantee of each man’s liberty, was to come to justify the 
absolute commission of that liberty to the discretion of a par- 
liamentary aristocracy” (pp. 242-43). 

Here again, monarchy gains by comparison. “The royal 
will was, and was known to be, that of a crowned head, his 
favourite, or his minister; it was in that respect as human and 
personal as that of anyone else. The will of democratic Power 
goes by the name of general. It crushes each individual 
beneath the weight of the sum of the individuals represented 
by it: it oppresses each private interest in the name of a 
general interest which is incarnate in itself. The democratic 
fiction confers on the rulers the authority of the whole. It is 
the whole that both wills and acts” (p. 257). “It comes to 
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this: that the ‘Power of the people,’ so called, is in fact linked 
to the people only by an extremely slack umbilical cord — 
general elections; it is, to all intents and purposes, a ‘Power over 
the people, a Power which is all the greater for getting its 
authorization from this cord’’ (p. 280). 

Ultimately, sovereignty passes “from parliament to the 
victorious machine, and elections are now no more than a 
plebiscite by which a whole people puts itself in the power 
of a small gang” (p. 275). The end is inevitably a totalitarian- 
ism which promises security and destroys liberty. Power, 
erecting the fragments of its knowledge into a dogma to bring 
happiness to mankind, transforms itself into a theocracy whose 
beneficence and, hence, whose authority have no limits. Thus 
totalitarian democracy unites, for the first time in Western 
civilization, the spiritual and temporal powers. “From not 
having known how to preserve, and from not knowing how to 
restore, the delicate and living harmony of a highly civilized 
society, we are returning to the form of cohesion which is that 
of the primitive tribe’ (p. 377). 

The great merit of this book lies, in a penetrating and 
subtle analysis of the growth of governmental power in our 
time and of the pitfalls which modern mass democracy en- 
counters. In this analysis the book is incomparably superior 
to anything that goes with us by the name of academic poli- 
tical philosophy. As a systematic philosophic system, however, 
it suffers from four major weaknesses, weaknesses so major 
as to vitiate its claim altogether to be a valid political philosophy. 

We have already pointed to the semantic distortion result- 
ing from the use of the term “‘power” with a “P” as a synonym 
of government. This distortion, however, is but a symptom of 
the use of Power as a metaphysical abstraction which has an 
essence, a life, a behavior of its own. Thus we read for instance 
that ‘it is of Power's essence not to be weak” (p. 11). Power 
(with a “‘p’’) can obviously be conceived as a quality of a 
certain individual in his relations with another individual. In 
this sense we can say that A has power over B or that B fears 
the power of A. It is also possible to abstract from certain 
individuals as points of reference with respect to power and 
refer to certain offices and a certain status regardless of the 
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individuals connected with them. Thus we can say that the 
President of the United States, whoever he may be, has a 
certain kind of power with regard to the members of the 
cabinet, whoever they may be. It is also possible to attribute 
to such power certain qualities which it has either in common 
with, or in which it differs from, power in general or certain 
other types of power. 

What Mr. de Jouvenel does is bad metaphysics in that 
Hegelian tradition which has rendered useless so much of 
German social philosophy. The method of that metaphysics 
consists in endowing a metaphor, such as Power or Leviathan 
or Minotaur, or a legal abstraction, such as the government or 
the state, with certain qualities which are meaningful only when 
they are attributed to real persons. From the hypostatized 
qualities of such a metaphysical entity theoretical and prac- 
tical conclusions are drawn, and the nature of the conclusions is 
limited only by the imagination of the author who has endowed 
the metaphysical entity with certain qualities in the first place. 

Bad metaphysics leads of necessity to bad political phil- 
osophy. The metaphysics of Power distorts, if it does not blot 
out, the reality of power. What validity is there in the asser- 
tion that Power in the Middle Ages, that is, the authority 
of the prince, was limited and beneficial and that liberty flour- 
ished under it. without any consideration of the power of the 
Church and of the feudal lords because they had only power 
and not Power? The test of the author's assertion, which, as 
we have seen, is at the core of his philosophy, can be provided, 
not by this kind of metaphysical juggling. but only by raising 
the question, what was the status of the common man vis-a-vis 
the public authorities, say, in the twelfth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in comparison with what it is in the Western world today? 
Is Mr. de Jouvenel prepared to defend the proposition that the 
common man enjoyed greater freedom — moral, intellectual. 
social — in those past centuries than he is enjoying today ? 
To put that question is to answer it. It is a fundamental objec- 
tion to the authors philosophic method that it incapacitates 
him even to put that question in empirical terms. 

Mr. de Jouvenel achieves the same result of the glorifica- 
tion of medieval monarchy and of the damnation of modern 
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democracy by yet another, more common and also more vulgar 
device. He rightly stresses the enormous increase in the 
power of the state in our time and the concomitant threat to 
individual liberty. He contrasts with this sad state of affairs 
the constitutional principles and arrangements of times past. 
The juxtaposition of the political practices of one society with 
the constitutional theory and law of another, however, is 
not philosophy, but demagogy. By this device Communist 
writers prove to their satisfaction that true democracy exists 
only in the Soviet Union and that what the Western world 
calls democracy is but a fraud. And there can indeed be no 
doubt that the provisions of the Soviet Constitution are more 
democratic than the political practices of the United States. 
Is it any more convincing to tell us that the medieval state, 
in contrast to modern democracy, was limited by the divine law 
without telling us to what political uses that divine law was 
put? Or that in medieval times Power, that is, the royal 
authority, was limited by the power of the feudal barons 
without asking whose will regularly prevailed in case of con- 
flict, the king's or the barons’ ? 

Finally, many of the author's strictures against modern 
democracy are vitiated by his failure to distinguish between 
the general evils which flow from the ubiquity of the lust for 
power and, hence, are beyond remedy by human effort, and 
the specific evils which result from concrete historic circum- 
stances and, hence, are subject to correction by the processes 
of history, supported by conscious human effort. All power, 
however spelled, negates the freedom of the individuals over 
whom it is exercised, and the concentrated, monopolistic power 
of the modern state is particularly dangerous to individual 
liberty. That danger does not stem from the innate meta- 
physical qualities of Power, nor from the disappearance of 
intermediate social authorities, nor from the enfeeblement of the 
belief in a divine law as a limiting factor on government. Its 
causes are five-fold: intellectual, moral, political, economic, 
and _ technological. 

The secularization of thought, as it manifests itself in the 
spirit of science, has given the modern mind an unprecedented 
confidence in its own efforts, unaided by supernatural powers 
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and virtually unlimited by the obstacles of nature, a confidence 
which, under the conditions of modern technology, is trans- 
ferred to the government as an agency of central planning. 
A mass civilization, under the impact of the scientific spirit 
largely oblivious of the heritage of Western civilization and 
catering to the lowest instincts of the greatest number, is 
destroying in those responsible for government, that is, in 
all, the sense of moral discrimination which is the prerequisite 
of good government. The participation of the broad masses 
of the population in the political processes under democratic 
conditions has led to an unprecedented centralization of the 
processes of government. The modern conditions of economic 
activity have brought about an unprecedented centralization 
of economic power which, in turn, has called into being, as 
a corrective, the centralized powers of the state. This central- 
ization is in good measure the result of the character of 
modern technology which, by giving the state a monopoly of 
the most destructive weapons of warfare, has made popular 
revolutions impossible. Of this phenomenon, which bears so 
heavily upon his central theme, the learned author has, strange- 
ly enough, nothing to say. 

To call attention to and illuminate the evils of central- 
ized power, in the face of the prevailing thoughtless optimism, 
is a great merit indeed. The modern state, by solving some 
problems, raises others which must be solved in turn. That 
the mechanical repetition of democratic incantations will not 
solve them is certain. It is no less certain that they will not 
be solved by a backward-looking romantic aristocratism which 
follows in the foothpaths of Bonald, de Maistre, de Tocque- 
ville, and Taine and shares in their brilliance and insights as 
well as in their aberrations. 

Hans J. MorGENTHAU 


University of Chicago. 


The Review of Metaphysics, Vol. II], 4. June 1950 
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THE CODE OF MAIMONIDES 


The Code of Maimonides; Book Thirteen. The Book of 
Civil Laws. Translated from the Hebrew by Jacob J. 
Rabinowitz, 1949, pp. xxiv, 345. (Yale Judaica Séries. 
II.) 


The Code of Maimonides; Book Fourteen: The Book of 
Judges. Translated from the Hebrew by Abraham M 
Hershman, 1949, pp. xxv, 335. (Yale Judaica Series, 
III.) 


The Mishnah Torah, “Renewing of the Law” was pub- 
lished by Maimonides in 1180, and is one of the great monu- 
ments of Jewish medieval learning. It is far more than a 
summary of the law binding on Jews in their widely separated 
communities. It is a clarification and a re-organization — in 
some cases, a modification — of that law, as expressed in the 
Talmud and its already numerous commentaries. And “law” 
must, of course, be taken in the sense it always possessed in 
the East Mediterranean culture-area, as the undifferentiated 
group of social regulations in which matters we should call 
religious, ethical, ritual, political and juristic were treated as 
of the same class. 

Maimonides may have intended that for some purposes 
his codification should supersede the Talmud itself. It cer- 
tainly did not do so, but it gives an invaluable aid to those 
who attempt to deal with the Talmud not as a purely historical 
document completed in Babylon in the sixth century, but as 
a continuous source of moral and legal authority in the later 
history of the Jews. 

It is consequently a great service that is rendered by the 
Yale Judaica Series when two “books” of the extraordinary 
code are translated and published with full notes and illumin- 
ating introductions. No English translation of the Mishnah 
Torah exists. The two books contain between them ten 
“treatises,” out of a total of eighty-three, but they afford ample 
material for a detailed comparison between the law as Mai- 
monides understood it to exist for Jews, and many other sys- 
tems, ancient and modern. 
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The Jews did not form a national state anywhere in the 
Middle Ages, and to those who are still of the sheerly orthodox 
school of Austinians, the study of a detailed code like this, 
emanating from nothing that even remotely resembles a “‘sov- 
ereign,’ ought to be a source of salutary reflection. It takes 
the continued validity of the Talmud for granted and the 
Talmud, especially in its foundation-text of the Mishnah, 
speaks as though both the political and the sacerdotal scheme 
of the old Jewish state was still subsisting, although, as 
writers and readers well knew, it had ceased to exist gener- 
ations before even the Mishnah was compiled, not to speak of 
the Gemaras. Where such continued existence is assumed, our 
Code is not a living law, but merely an ideal one or, at best, an 
historical study. This is the case, for example, in Treatise V 
of Book XIV, on the “Laws of Kings and Wars,” and, through- 
out, wherever there is a discussion of capital sentences which, 
in the time of Maimonides, no Jewish group known to him had 
the power to inflict. 


But so far as the civil law is concerned, there is no reason 
to doubt that most of the principles here set forth for adjudic- 
ation were in actual force in the various Jewish communities, 
whatever were the political relations of the Jews to the people 
among whom they lived. And on a number of occasions 
Maimonides refers to the practice of the Geonim in Babylon 
and to almost contemporary practice in Spain. 


That the tone of argumentation is Talmudic is not sur- 
prising. As far as possible, the final authority is a Biblical 
verse, which often seems somewhat irrelevant logically, at any 
rate without a vast deal of implied interpretation. But, on the 
whole, the material is what a lawyer as well as an ethical 
philosopher could use. 


A complete examination of these two books would require 
a line by line comparison with Hellenistic, Roman, Moslem and 
modern law. One passage may be cited for illustration, one 
that enforces a special characteristic of East-Mediterranean 
law, the importance as well as the responsibility of the witness, 
who, if false, was quite generally in that area subject to the 
penalties of talion. The passage at the same time is one of 
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those which are scarcely to be taken as part of a law actually 
in force. 


CHAPTER XX 


1. The court does not impose the penalty of death on mere 
conjecture but on the conclusive testimony of witnesses. Even if the 
witnesses saw him (the assailant) chasing the cther, gave him warning, 
and then lost sight of him, or they followed him into a ruin and found 
the victim writhing (in death agony), while the sword dripping with 
blood was in the hands of the slayer, the court does not condemn 
the accused to death, since the witnesses did not see him at the time 
of the slaying. Concerning this and similar cases, Scripture says 
And the innocent and righteous slay thou not (Exod. 23:7). 


To the modern lawyer, this testimony, whether called 
‘circumstantial’ or not, would certainly be regarded as at least 
as ‘‘conclusive” as the testimony of eye-witnesses to the act of 
stabbing. Since murders are rarely committed in the presence 
of witnesses, it would seem to be difficult to convict murderers 
at all if this were the law. I doubt whether the rule here an- 
nounced was ever really operative law anywhere in any com- 
munity. 

I may add, incidentally, although it does not affect the 
question of the character of the evidence, that the translator's 
use of the word ‘‘conclusive” is doubtful. The word should 
probably be “concordant,” since any disagreement in detail 
between the two witnesses who are necessary for conviction, 
was fatal, as is apparent from Book XIV, Tr. II, Ch. II (Vol. 
III, pp. 84-85). It was on this matter of discrepancy, we may 
remember, that Daniel, “come to judgment,” succeeded in 
acquitting Susanna, and the need of agreement is specifically 
alluded to in the trial of Jesus. (Mark 14: 15, 59). 

The ‘Treatise on Kings’’ completes the Fourteenth Book 
and the entire Code of Maimonides. Since Dr. Karl Popper in 
a much discussed book on the “Open Society and Its Enemies” 
has ascribed to the Jewish doctrine of the chosen people, the 
origin of the modern doctrine of the master-race, it might be 
well to cite the last two paragraphs of the work which, nearly 
eight centuries ago, the physician of Saladin prepared for the 
general use of his co-religionsts. 


4. The Sages and Prophets did not long for the days of the 
Messiah that Israel might exercise dominion over the world, or rule 
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over the heathens, or be exalted by the nations, or that it might eat 
and drink and rejoice. Their aspiration was that Israel be free to 
devote itself to the Law and its wisdom, with no one to oppress or 
disturb it, and thus be worthy of life in the world to come 

5. In that era there will be neither famine nor war, neither 
jealousy nor strife. Blessings will be abundant, comforts within the 
reach of all. The one preoccupation of the whole world will be to 
know the Lord. Hence Israelites will be very wise. they will know 
the things that are now concealed and will attain an understanding 
of their Creator to the utmost capacity of the human mind, as it is 
written: For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea (Isa. 11:9). 


The theory of Gobineau and Rosenberg was not quite, it 


will be admitted, expressed in these terms. 


Max Rapin 


Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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A METAPHYSICAL ETHICS 


Man's Freedom. By Paul Weiss. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. 325 pp. $5.00 


Since men are continually faced with practical problems, 
which not infrequently become crises, and since many and 
perhaps all men attempt on occasion to reason about their 
problems, it seems obvious that practical reason is a fact. 
Ethical theory, which attempts to clarify or discover the gen- 
eral rules, principles, or basic considerations relevant to judg- 
ments of practice, would seem to be one of the central under- 
takings of the human intelligence; and one might suppose that 
the main issues, if not solved, would at least be sharply out- 
lined and clearly developed. 

Yet ethical theorists seem perennially to be drawn off 
into lengthy debates about side issues, with the result that the 
important questions are lost in the confusion and are dealt 
with more or less absent-mindedly. Amid the endless arguments 
about naturalism, the definability of good, the verifiability of 
ethical judgments, the scientific, extra-scientific or super-scien- 
tific status of ethics, it is difficult to locate the fundamental 
issues, the issues which all of us resolve. reflectively or absent- 
mindedly, in one way or another, and the resolution of which 
influences profoundly, for better or worse, the directions taken 
in dealing with specific moral, social, and political problems. 
There are, nevertheless, important problems in ethics; and dif- 
ferent solutions of them have extensive consequences for prac- 
tice. 

Man's Freedom stands out from most recent ethical writ- 
ings by virtue of the fact that it takes a forthright position, a 
clearly stated and carefully reasoned position, on important 
theoretical issues. Indeed, it appears to be a fully developed, 
pure, harmonious, and fairly complete statement of one of the 
main possible ethical theories. The author has decided what his 
fundamental convictions are, he has examined them carefully 
to see just what is involved in them, he has resolutely and 
with keen logical sense selected subsidiary doctrines that are 
consistent with his convictions and rejected those that are in- 
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consistent, he has faced frankly the consequences and diffi- 
culties of his position (insofar as he sees them), and he has 
attempted to base his position as solidly as possible on indis- 
putable facts and cogent reasoning therefrom; and, finally, he 
has with rare courage stated his position fully and unequi- 
vocally, resisting the almost irresistible temptation to pussv- 
foot, to straddle the issues, or at least to hide the less plausible 
parts of his doctrine under a smokescreen of gobbledegook. 

The theme of the book is that “Ethics comes to be and 
passes away with man, the being who is at his best when he 
knows himself to be responsible for the universal realization 
of the absolute good.” This theme commits the author to 
giving an account of the absolute good wherein it will appear 
that there is absolute good, that it is knowable by man, and 
that it may become not merely an eligible but an imperative 
ultimate end, and to giving an account of man wherein it will 
appear that he can and should make himself responsible for 
the universal realization of the absolute good. Such accounts 
ave indeed given and they merit examination: but first the 
major theme itself calls loudly for consideration. 

That man should “know himself to be responsible for 
the universal realization of the absolute good” is indeed a 
breath-taking thought. It proclaims a universal Marshall Plan 
and a cosmic Four Freedoms; and it makes every man an 
equal member, with unlimited liabilities, in a partnership which 
includes all beings everywhere. If mere taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, then what shall we call this involuntary 
membership in a partnership so demanding that “Even if one 
gave up all he owned, he would still be guilty of failing to 
fulfill an infinite obligation to do good everywhere" ? (p. 250). 

Before looking for the reasons Weiss gives to show that 
this cosmic partnership is an inescapable fact, inescapable, at 
least, for men who are neither stupid nor renegades, let us 
note that Weiss's doctrine does conform to the great tradition 
in ethical theory and can summon in its defense the authority 
of by far the majority of writers on ethics. There have been 
differences of opinion as to the meaning of good, there have 
been various doctrines as to which beings may enjoy good or 
cuffer evil, and there have been great differences in the con- 
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sistency and clarity with which men have developed the con- 
sequences of their basic doctrines; but most ethical philosophers, 
unless skeptics or relativists, have contended that man should 
aim at the greatest good, or the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Indeed, it is difficult to see how any other conclusion 
could be reached. Surely, the good man should prefer the good 
to the bad, and the greater good to the less good, and if the 
greater good, then surely the greatest good. 


The only alternatives to such a view seem to be skept- 
icism or relativism. If everything is equally good or bad, so 
far as we know, then we are absolved from the duty of aiming 
at the greatest good but at the prohibitive cost, apparently, of 
having any reason for aiming at anything rather than some- 
thing else. If, to take the second alternative, a lesser good may 
by an agent be correctly judged to be the greater good because 
of its relation to his interests or preference. then surely so- 
called judgments of comparative good are really expressions 
of interest or preference. Since there are no grounded judg- 
ments of comparative worth to guide or correct preferences, 
one preference is as good as another. Relativism as certainly, 
though not quite so obviously as skepticism, cuts the ground 
from under practical judgments. Both alternatives being un- 
tenable, we seem committed to a universal partnership, an 
unlimited responsibility for everything that may suffer good or 
evil. Yet it cannot be that every poor mortal who begins to 
reason modestly about how to better his condition or how to 
discharge his obligations becomes thereby responsible for the 
universal realization of the absolute good. 

If we turn now to the reasons Weiss actually gives to 
show that man should recognize his responsibility for the uni- 
versal realization of the absolute good, we find, more or less on 
the surface, two arguments. The first is equivalent to the con- 
siderations indicated above, the considerations which, stated 
variously, have inclined the great majority of philosophers to a 
similar conclusion. ‘Because we do all abstract the good some- 
how, we are all able to judge our objects and acts and com- 
pare them as better or worse. Were there no universal stand- 
ard, did it not exist apart from things, were it not exemplified 
in them to some degree, we would not be able to do this.” “The 
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standard in terms of which actualities and possibilities, objects 
and situations, individuals and groups, goals and ultimate ends 
are to be judged is the absolute good, perfection.” (pp. 195, 196) 

Weiss has in addition a very ingenious argument of his 
own, which proceeds not from consideration in general of the 
possibility of ethical judgments but from the consideration of 
a particular judgment. As such a judgment which is obviously 
true he presents, “It is absolutely wrong wantonly to kill a 
friend."" He then generalizes this true judgment, by substi- 
tuting for “friend” ‘‘any valuable being,” for ‘kill,’ “any 
reduction of value,’ and for “wantonly,” ‘unless greater value 
is thereby produced.” Since the last substitution indicates that 
the “wantonly” merely bounds a supposed situation, it can be 
dropped; and since values are changed only by acting on beings, 
the reference to being may be dropped. The resulting general 
proposition, which, Weiss claims, retains the necessary truth 
of the particular one is, “It is absolutely wrong to reduce 
value.” Because we see the positive nature of good most 
clearly in terms of the contrast between the ideal and any 
deviation from it, the foregoing negative statement implies its 
positive counterpart, “To preserve and promote what is good 
is absolutely right.” 

It seems, though, that the process of generalization pre- 
supposes the preceding argument, namely, that any practical 
judgment involves commitment to the principle of judging in 
terms of the greatest good. Consequently, the second argu- 
ment reduces to the first one. Both of them, moreover, are 
essentially negative. They assert, in effect, that there is no 
way in which we can account for our actual moral judgments 
or see them as valid and reasonable except by recognizing our 
obligation to promote the greatest good of all beings every- 
where. 

Let us say not that the arguments found more or less on 
the surface of the discussion are unsound but that they are 
incomplete. Notice of their incompleteness may direct atten- 
tion to the underlying argument, which will be found in the 
tasks to which, as noticed earlier, the author is committed by 
his central theme, the tasks, namely, of giving an account of 
the absolute good wherein it will appear that the absolute 
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good is both an eligible and imperative ultimate end for man, 
and of giving an account of man wherein it will appear that he 
can and should make himself responsible for the universal 
realization of the absolute good. It is, indeed, in the discussion 
directed to these matters that the original and distinctive ac- 
complishments of the book are to be found. 


‘The account of man and of man’s behavior is a sound and 
subtle analysis; and the main body of it will certainly stand as 
a necessary foundation for anv adequate ethical theory even if 
it is not used to support the towering superstructure which 
Weiss seeks to place on it. The main intention of the analysis 
is to show that human behavior involves, not merely common 
objects and a common human nature, but also determination 
from within, an internal apparatus which provides for, and as 
it exhibits stages of increasing complexity approaches more 
closely to the realization of, human freedom. The simple quid- 
ance of action by inclination is complicated by the introduction 
of goals, which are to some extent generalized and detached 
from specific objects. Goals give rise to intentions, which for 
their carrying out in the actual world require subordination of 
momentary inclination to long-range plans. In making plans 
a man commits himself through his choice of present alter- 
natives to an ultimate end. In later choices selection of alter- 
natives is guided by the ultimate end, or the ultimate end is 
reformulated through a new selection of alternatives. In any 
case, through preferences and choices a structure of character 
is built up which both guides action and is itself reconstituted 
through successive actions. The author notices also how in a 
similar way structures of culture and society are developed. 

Ignoring the interesting content of the analysis, we must 
for present purposes concentrate on two points. Preference 
and choice provide in an increasingly adequate fashion for 
practical judgments. Preference enables man to judge actions 
as useful means to preferred goals. Choice, in addition, enables 
man to judge alternatives in relation to ultimate ends. The 
structure of ultimate ends to which a man has been committed 
by his choices provides a background against which actions 
can be evaluated and justified by the conscientious man. 

The second point, and the more important one in relation 
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to the basic argument, is that according to the author the pro- 
cess indicated by preference and choice is incomplete and hangs, 
if left incomplete, unsupported in midair. Any action, accord- 
ing to Weiss, destroys some value; and by such action the 
agent is committed to an ultimate end which will compensate 
for the value destroyed. There are many possible ultimate 
ends, but they are all subject to this condition. It is obvious, 
however, that this condition can be met only if man is able to 
make a judgment as to what is really valuable. ‘Choice, though, 
fails to deal with an all-inclusive good as pertinent to the 
values, and thus to the rights, all beings actually have; it does 
not take account of things as deserving, apart from us and our 
needs, to be preserved and enhanced.” (p. 225) 


Through preference and choice men are increasingly able 
to make practical judgments and to guide and constitute them- 
selves thereby; but such practical judgments are possible only 
because the absolute good, though not explicitly known, was 
presupposed throughout. “We make it our own in preference 
and choice, and thereby perfect ourselves by means of it and 
change the course of the world. But these modes of determin- 
ing the good distort it; they make it take a shape which is sin- 
gularly pertinent to ourselves and the limited things which 
interest us in a world over which we exercise no control.” 
Preference and choice prepare men for recognition of the abso- 
lute good and they are, indeed, tentative determinations and 
approximations of it; but these tentative determinations are de- 
pendent for their essential character on a standard which is 
grasped and used but not explicitly known. When a man acts 
on the basis of choice he commits himself to an ultimate end 
which will make good the values he has destroyed by his action; 
and this commitment, while it provides a ground for judgment 
of alternatives in terms of a provisional estimate of values, is 
a fake unless it involves a claim that all values concerned are 
given their due weight. At any given time, this claim may be 
taken at its face value, and thus men are able to make prac- 
tical judgments and to act before they have attained full 
recognition of the absolute good; but it must ultimately be 
made good, and the intent and willingness to make it good are 
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the down payment, so to speak, which make possible rational 
judgment, moral action, and human freedom. “A man must 
accept the good no matter what he does. The good is the un- 
avoidable object of his concern which he personalizes and spe- 
cializes in the form of limited goals and ultimate ends until he 
reaches the point where he becomes a full-fledged ethical being 
and occupies himself with it in its all-encompassing form. 
When he is ethical he consciously and deliberately focuses on 
this inescapable objective and uses it more effectively than 
otherwise, thereby perfecting himself to a degree greater than 
he otherwise could. The ethical man does directly, clearly, and 
more satisfactorily what a man somehow always does and 
must — concern himself with, possess, exhibit, and thereby 
realize the absolute good.” (pp. 225-6) 

As the individual's character is built up through prefer- 
ence, choice, and commitment, so a social structure relevant 
to action is constructed through institutions, laws, and socie- 
ties. Social customs, the objectives of institutions, and laws 
furnish the socially moral man guidance for action and ideals 
to which he can be loyal. As in the case of individual goals 
and choices, however, so also in the case of social goals and 
ideals, the process of social development points toward, and 
is significant in relation to, the good which is not fully exempli- 
fied in any institution or society. The positive law is justified 
by its claim to reflect natural law. “The natural law is the 
future of any community, so far as this can be discerned 
through reason, and serves as the final test of what justice 
requires." Though men acquire social roles and learn to be 
dependable and accountable, they can justify their social ac- 
tions and freely accept their roles only if in their limited roles 
they exemplify principles which can be equally but differently 
exhibited elsewhere. “Justice to the requirements of society 
requires that a man guide himself by an ideal of civilization 
where the arts and sciences flourish and all men prosper.” Social 
ideals and laws, like the ultimate ends of individuals, furnish 
guidance for action and tentative grounds for practical judg- 
ments; but both social and individual ideals have their founda- 
tion and their completion in a commitment to the absolute good. 


Let us consider now the outcome of the discussion of 
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man and his actions. I should like to emphasize first that the 
actual discussion is, in ways that cannot be indicated by a brief 
summary, an original, discerning, and illuminating portrayal 
of the interaction and tension in human life between estab- 
lished goals, obligations, and loyalties on the one hand and 
ideal demands on the other. As Weiss says, everyone in fact 
uses two absolutes. “One is an individually preferred, un- 
criticized principle by which he justifies all he does and all 
his estimates of others; the other is an ultimate ideal which 
defines his use of his principles to be right or wrong.” (p. 103) 
The discussion exhibits in interesting and fruitful ways many 
forms of the interplay between these two absolutes. 


What now concerns us, though, is the result of the dis- 
cussion, the conclusion to which it leads, and its bearing on 
the central theme of the book. Though Weiss has probably 
intended to hold a just balance between the concrete embodi- 
ments of the good in character, institutions and society on the 
one hand and the abstract absolute good on the other, he has 
weighted the balance heavily on the side of the abstract abso- 
iute good, and indeed, despite several disclaimers, almost made 
it take the place of the concrete good as the objective and con- 
tent of action. In doing so he has underlined a positive con- 
clusion which the discussion does point to, that choice and 
action do always presuppose principles which are relevant to 
the determination of the good but which are never adequately 
grasped or exemplified. There is, however, a negative conclu- 
sion which he largely ignores if he does not explicitly dery it. 
Ultimate ideals as they are abstracted from concrete goods 
become more and more abstract, thinner and thinner, more and 
more indeterminate, until they vanish or remain only as the 
indeterminate form of reason as applied to choice. Ultimate 
ideals, in Hegelian terms, are abstract universals. They may 
be glimpsed as ingredients in the determination of actual duties 
and goods but they have no determinate content and without 
content are nothing. They are not the good and cannot be 
made objectives of action or choice. 

Weiss does indeed say that the absolute good is abstract 
and as abstract is less good than any actual being and he 
asserts that it is merely a form which must be filled with con- 
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tent before there is an actual good. Nevertheless, the whole 
burden of his discussion seems to be that the absolute good 
is a concrete objective to which all men commit themselves. 
though not clearly, whenever they make choices and which the 
good man clearly recognizes and consciously attempts to realize. 
He uses it to dissolve or qualify all actual duties and obliga 
tions, to subordinate positive law to natural law, and to posit 
various rights and duties, which as not otherwise established 
may be called fictitious or imaginary. 

We may say, then, that Weiss does exhibit choice as 
always having the form of being oriented, through principles. 
to a determination of the good and the right, that he attempts 
to generate from this empty form the proper content of choice 
and action, and that, as a consequence, his discussion moves to 
an abstract level where actual choice, action, obligation and 
duty are lost. To put the matter more cautiously, we might 
say that in his discussion of man and action Weiss has indi- 
cated that choice has the form of orientation to the good but 
that this form remains empty until the nature of the good has 
been determined. 

Discussion of the good may be brief. According to Weiss, 
everything that exists has value in some degree, but the standard 
in terms of which everything is judged is the absolute good, 
perfection. Though perfection has many meanings four are 
fundamental. “Something might be perfect in the sense of 
fulfillment, realizing its promise as completely as possible. It 
may be perfectly pure. be free of all defect. It may be perfect 
in composition, fully harmonize subordinate entities. Or, final- 
ly, it may be perfect in scope, and provide a place for all per- 
tinent objects.’ (p. 197) 

Let me say dogmatically that the discussion of the good, 
despite a wealth of incidental insights, does not as a theory 
communicate to me much that is intelligible or cogent. Whereas 
the discussion of the orientation to good, or duty, did proceed 
by abstraction from action and choice, the statements about 
good seem to be, not abstractions from a subject matter which 
I recognize, but merely assertions. Whether or not this is a 
correct assessment of Weiss’s characterization of the good is, 
however, for theoretical purposes, not very important. He is, 
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in any case, predisposed to giving an abstract treatment of the 
good; and when good is treated in this manner, in abstraction 
from goods, such as welfare, knowledge, friendship, it becomes 
an indeterminate, empty, abstract universal about which nothing 
can be said. One suspects that the attempt of the author to 
characterize the good in abstract terms merely reflects the 
need, which he mistakenly feels, to say something about that 
of which nothing can be said. The discussion does, of course 
reflect the author's acquaintance with actual values; but what 
he tries to do, for the construction of his theory of the good. 
is to generate the good from abstract and indeterminate forms. 
Consequently, the discussion of good eventuates, it seems to 
me, not in the exhibition of a concrete good which can be an 
eligible or imperative object of choice but rather in an abstract 
idea which has lost determinate character in its abstraction 
from concrete goods. 

The first remark to be made in summing up what has 
been said is that the examination of the book merely in rela- 
tion to the question whether the theoretical construction sup- 
ports the thesis that all men are subject to the obligation to 
realize and promote everywhere the absolute good neglect~ 
most of the rich content of the book, a content which is valuable 
and important as providing much of the foundation and frame- 
work for any sound ethical theory. Nevertheless, the thesi; 
selected for examination is a momentous one and does seem 
to be the center of the author's concern. My own conclusion 
is that Weiss has thinned the idea of obligation or duty and 
the idea of good until both become empty, indeterminate ab- 
stractions, which, as indeterminate and consequently hypothe- 
tical, cannot establish an actual obligation or provide a con- 
crete good which would be an imperative object of choice. 

It must be admitted that Weiss’s argument is sanctioned 
and supported by the major tradition among philosophers; and 
it is an original, powerful, consistent and unusually clear 
development of this tradition. It does pose sharply some of 
the main issues of ethical theory; and the most important ones 
are summed up in the contention that man “knows himself to 
be responsible for the universal realization of the absolute 
good.” This proposition seems to be developed from practical 
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reason, which is oriented to values and which establishes 
obligations; and practical reason is indeed a fact I have sug- 
gested, though much too briefly to dispose of so large an 
issue, that such development must be illusory. It depends on 
the supposition that concrete choices and commitments, which 
are the actual basis of obligations. may finally though gradually 
be replaced by the abstract form of choice, which would then 
in itself function as the substantial ground of obligation. It 
depends on the supposition that values which are related to 
interests and preferences can gradually be replaced by the 
abstract form of the good which would itself function through 
its inherent attractiveness as a concrete and imperative objec 
of interest. 

It is always wrong wantonly to kill a friend. Let us hold 
on to this. It refers to relations and actions which contain 
values and which establish obligations. The statement that 
“It is always wrong to reduce values” is merely a_ kindly 
thought. To think it occasionally may do no harm: but to sup- 
pose that it in some way grasps the essence of the obligation 
indicated above and may serve as a purer basis for a more gen- 
eral obligation is a2 delusion. Obligations to our family, our 
friends, our community, and our country have a firm basis 
in fact and are not specifications of an abstract obligation to 
values in general. Obligations may. indeed, extend a long way; 
but the more general obligations are but tenuous projections 
of the more specific ones. Weiss seems to hase the more 
specific obligations on the most general ones and finally to make 
the very idea of generality or universality the ground for the 
fundamental obligation. Consequently, his ethical theory, 
though generally sound and well-shaped, is standing on its 
head and from that perspective goods and obligations appear 
upside-down. What it most needs is merely to be turned over 
so that its feet are on the ground. 


CHARNER PERRY 
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